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A complete connected history of the Guptas — the 


Imperial Guptas and the Later Guptas oi: Maiwa and 
Magadha- has long been a desideratum. In 198f> I 
wrote and submitted to the University of Bombay an 
essay on the ‘ Inscriptions of the Gupta Period and 
the Light thrown by them on the History of the Period.’ 
It was eventually approved of by the University for 
award of the ‘ Pandit Bhagwanlal Indraji Gold 


Medal and Prize \ While lecturing on the subject to 

-l i I 1 1 _ ... f i ^ T» Urtllt Mil 7 WA1V1 


■.my postgraduate students, after my return from 
Germany in 1938, I found it' necessary to make a few 
. .alterations and additions in the original essay. It is 


- 

now being published in its modified form at the instance 
of my students. 

^ < In addition to my own critical and exhaustive study 
of the Gupta 'inscriptions and other historical sources, 
Lhave been greatly profitted also by the very valuable 
and original work already done in this field by several 
scholars. To them, whether they are named in this 
bojbk Or not, I owe a good deal. The original essay was 
submitted to the University under the motto, “ W, 
"^rS’WT fa;, SE ftpwfafaT In the same vein I 

might now add 
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An exhaustive index and a map of India, included 
in this book, will be found useful. Fuller references 
are purposely omitted in obvious cases. It is hoped 
that this bdok will adequately meet the long-felt need. 

: ; The publication of this book in ..these difficult days 
: is entirely due to the great enterprise of Dr. N. G. 
Sardesai of the Oriental Book Agency, who has already 
,f ’ .I put students of Indology under great obligation by 
publishing a good number of works on Indological 
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subjects m the Po ona Oriental Series. I sincerely thankfl 
him. I must*~aIso thank my colleague and friend, 

Prol . C. R. Devadhar, for the sympathetic interest which ^ 
he has been taking in all my work. 


Fergirsson College, Poona 
August 1941 
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i'ar more useful and reliable than the literary soorc 


are the archaeological sources, mainly consisting of 


scriptions and coins., belonging to the Gupta period, the 
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discovery, publication, and historical interpretation of a 
large number of which worthily stand to the credit and 
amply testify to the industry and the historical acumen of 
several scholars, Indian and foreign, Fleet being certa¬ 
inly the foremost among them. These epigraph-ic records 


as well as on other 
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have been inscribed on 
materials. 

A large number jf" copperpl ates belonging to fibi 1 
Gupta, period have been discovered and published. They J 
are usually donative charters and are generally called * 
grants . In the case of copperplates, it was customary 
to string them together by one or two copper rings 
passing through round holes in them. The most usual, 
method of giving the authentication was by attaching a; 
copper reproduction of the royal seal. Sometimes ah) 
additional authentication was given bv/Vhat purported 
to be, more or. less, amautograph .signature' of the king. 
In some cases, an iusage was employed instead of a 
cop^iplates, like the Indor copperplate of 
Skanda Gupta, have edges thicker all around, so as 
to serve, perhaps, as a rim to protect the writing. 
Mention must be n^ade, at this stage, of a large variety 
®bd gold belonging to the period J 

riieir f^jric and Weights can be historically interpreted. 
Birt the legends on the reverse and the obverse of these 
coins, which are far more important, greatly help us by 
providing important clues for the reconstruction of the 
history of that period. They also confirm and supplement, 
m,,many cases, the information with regard to this 
...dynasty, which we are able to gather from'the literary 
sources and the inscriptions. A yer^ remarkable instance; 
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J 6:f aii inscription on metal is the Meharattlii Hon Pi Ha t; 
inscription of Candra) 

’ ' ' f ' 'ijf ± , ,, * 1 ■ ,‘ . j 

Among the inscriptions on nonnietals, there are 
iseveral varieties. There is an inscription of Skantip , 
l (jcnpto. Qn -ajmck-ati-fTnnaKadh. The weilknown inscrip¬ 
tion of %mndra Gu p ta is found on a stone pilJa r at 
I Allahabad. Other stone pillar inscriptions are those at ft 
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Bhiteri, Ka haiinp Bila ad, E ran, among others. Two 
! inscriptions of Candra'Gupta II, have been discovered 
on the parts of a cave at Udavaeiri . On the front .of the 
pedestal of a seated image of Buddha, found by 
Cunning,ham, in a garden at Mankuwar, an inscription 
was discovered by Pandit Bhagwantal Indraji, referring 
to the age of Kumara Gupta I. Another such inscription 
,'pf Adityasena, was found on the seat of a stone image at 
Shahpur. The SSrana th in scriptions of K.nmara Gupta 
and Bud ha Gupta also belong to this variety. Particular 
mefiiion must be made of an inscription of Adityasena 
on the Mandar hill. Besides these, there is a large number 
of stone inscriptions, which is the most common variety 
supplying us,the account of the Guptas and their con¬ 
temporaries. (Besides the Gupta coins and inscriptions, a 
critical and comparative study of other antiquities belion- • 
ging to the period, such as, pieces of sculpture, terra- 
cottas, and architectural monuments, considerably helps 
the historian to estimate properly the extent and the 
value of several aspects of the culture and civitetibn in 
the times of the Guptas.^ : 

Tlie inscriptions of the Gupta period have been 
spread all over Northern India, a few being discovered 
oven in some parts of Southern India. A critical;,pxa- 
: mi nation' oh the localities shows the large extent of domi¬ 
nions, which were in the possession of diff erent sever* 
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eigns of this dynasty, from time to time. Wemnst, 
however, bear in mind that the places, of the discovery 
of these inscriptions are not itfvariably the exact, places 
of their original publication. . A clear indication of then 
removal is given in certain cases. The study of these 
find.-spots may also help ns to reconstruct the geography 
of ancient India, o : 

The palaeographieat aspect of the study of the Gupta 
inscriptions shows that there are mainly twoscripts used 
in them. ■ The use of one or the other script depends 
upon the locality, the date and the scribes of the epi¬ 
graph. In the majority of the Gupta inscriptions the j 
socalled Gupta alphabet is used. But as the script is 
found not only in the early Gupta inscriptions but also on 
the coins of the later Indo-Scythian kings of the Punjab, 
it is more* correct to style it as the general North 
Indian alphabet. This name is given by palaeographists • 
to a large group of epigraphic and literary scripts 


which, from about A. I). 350, dominated the who!#. 
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wide territory north of the Narmada, with tne 
exception of Kathiawar and Northern Gujerat,and which, 
spreading in the course of.time, more and more, finally 
was used in a number of varieties for nearly all the 

Aryan languages of India. A few distinct stages can be 
seen in the development of/the North Indian alphabet o^ 
the Gupta inscriptions. VThe script of the Allahapad 
pillar inscription which is characterised by a cursive 
, alphabet with signs reduced at the top to the same 
height, and made throughout, as far as possible, equal in 
breadth, is taken by Burgess and Biihler to be the 
standard type of that variety. Prinsep believes that the 
characters of that inscription are intermediate between 
. Those of As'okaV inscriptions and the inscriptions of the 
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script as contrasted with the precedi ng copperplates of 
jhe Parivrffijaka MahSrSijas and the MahfErSjas of 
TJcchakalpa. It may be called the lcutila type in con¬ 
sequence of the upright Strokes having at the bottom 
a small tail which is crooked or bent to the right. 
The Asirgarh copper seal of Sarvavarman Maukhari, 
however, presents rather florid characters of the Northern 
alphabet, perceptibly of older type, than those of the 
inscriptions of the Guptas of Magadha. The characters 
of the Maukhari inscriptions exhibit very markedly the 
fully developed matrax. Another noteworthy fact is the 
borrowing of 'the lndo-Scythian form of ma in the 
Bijayagarh Btone pillar inscription of Visnuvardhana. 

■J 
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In the territories south of Vindhya there has been 
generally used, since about 350 A. D., the script which 
developed out of the characters of the Andhra period 
and most of which still survives in the modern alpha¬ 
bets of I)ravidian districts. The most common chara¬ 
cteristics of this alphabet, called by Burnell and Fleet 
the southern alphabet, as seen in the Udayagiri cave 
inscription of Candra Gupta II, the Sanchi stone 
inscription of the same king and many other inscrip¬ 
tions of these localities, are : . .u', V 

(1) The retention of the ancient forms open at the 
top of ijha, pa, pha , sa etc, of the old ma, and of the 
tripartite ya. 

\ (2) The retention of the long.stroke on the right of 

Id which, however, is mostly bent towards the left. 

P ( 3) The da with the round back. 

(4) The curves originally open at the top at the 
ends of the long verticals of a, a, ha etc. 

The SaurSIstra type of the 5th century A. D. is 
Used in the Jiinagadh rock inscription of 8kah.cN 
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Gupta. The Gangadhar stone inscription of Yis'va* 
varman exhibits the western Malwa alphabet of the 
•6th cent. ' A. IX. The inscriptions of the kings of 
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S'arabhnphra present still another variety of the 
•Southern ■'alphabet called by palaeographists the 
r box-headed ’ variety of Central India. A very perfect 
and beautiful illustration of the 1 box-headed type 
is available in the inscriptions of the VaktJtaka 
.Maharajas of the Central Provinces. J 

The original objects of these inscriptions are varied. 
The main topic of historical importance in many of 
them is the plain statement of events, i The Allahabad 
column, while eulogising the achievements of Samudra 
Gupta, gives us, more or less, a detailed history of 
his glorious career.! Comparable to that inscription is 
also the Jylandasor pillar inscription of Yas'odharrffan. 
Besides these, there are inscriptions, which record 
the carrying out of public' works, as in the case 
of the Junagadh rock inscription of Skanda Gupta. 
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The Eran inscription refers to the death of one 


Goparaja while he and his sovereign, Rh$nu Gupta, 
were fighting the enemies. For almost all such 
records mentioned in this group we are indebted 
to the historical instinct of the ancient Indians. 
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There is another type of inscriptions consisting of 
• records clue to religious motives. We owe the great 
bulk of epigraphic material of this sort to the religious 
aspect of Hindu character and to the desire of a Hindu 
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A. An interesting paper on Gupta palaeography, by S. Iv. 


Bose, based on a comparative study of a large number of 


.■duplicate, original estempages, appears, in Indian Culture 
petober 1937. . w -y.h: 
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of making religions endowments on every possible 
occasion. The Gupta sovereigns have 'made' extensive 
donations to Brahmins and sometimes even to Buddhists 
.and Jamas, Incidentally these inscriptions refer to the 
•genealogy and the date of the donor and to some other 
aspects df the religions' life of the period. 

The third object of the inscriptions is to record secular 
donations. We have, in this class,■ the records of 
donations to private individuals. The donative records 
are by far the most numerous of all. The essential 
part of these records is the specification of the details 
regarding the donor, the donee and the donation. A 
majority of these again are royal donations. Not with, 
the express object of preserving history, but in order to 
emphasise the importance of everything connected ; v T ith 
religion, and to make grantees secure in the posesaion 
of properties conveyed to them, there was gradually 
accumulated the great mass of such epigraphic records. 

1 hese are neither few in number, nor are they confined 
to limited localities. These Gupta inscriptions, whatever 
their original object might have been, afford conside¬ 
rable help for the reconstruction of a detailed history of 
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o, C.. There are other inscriptions' like the Gwalioj? 
stone inscription of Mihirakula v . where the regnal 
\ years of kings are referred to. v But by far the most 
icommon method of dating the inscriptions of Gupta 
| period seems to be the use of the socalled Gupta era. 
f After a thorough examination of several -theories 
1 regarding this era, Fleet came to the conclusions that 
I Ujfiiga4ha became independent in 319-20 A. D., that the 
} initial year: of the era, which xs known to .us as : the 
I: Gupta-Valabhi era was also 319-20 A. D., and that the 
era was founded by the. Liechavis of Nepal. The. G upla 
[: era was, according to him, in use beyond the north-past 
frontiers of India, in Nepal. The Licchavi clan or tribe 
, was one of great antiquity and power in. Nepal and 
there existed friendly relations between the harly 
Guptas and the Licchavis at, an early date, fleet 
V v ' asserts that there can be no doubt that the early Gupta 
;; kings bad known the nature and origin of the era which 

f was being used by their Licchavi connections in Nepal. 
;/ ; , Further the period established for Jayadeva I of Nepal 

approximates so closely to A. D. 320-21, that it needs 
^ ' little shifting to place the commencement oi his 


■•vV vUt wuw . /» , 

. ueigu actually in that year. This question of the tirs^ 

! !• of the Gupta era has since then been, the subject 
'k much Wild conjecture. M. Q. Pai, writing m the 
.Journal of Indian History ( August 1932 ), criticises 
nents made by A Iberuni with regard to the 
Gupta eta, and comes to the conclusion that, (1) the 
Gupta era and the Valabhi era cannot be identified ; 

( 2 ) that neither of them can have 319-20 A. P. for 
its epoch; (3) and that A Iberuni is no safe pilot m 
this patter. He gives the question further consideration^ 
on astronomical grounds and says that, ‘to find out 
true iwoid exact epoch of the Gupta era, we have to 
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si test case and apply that test to about twenty years 
from 260 A. I), to 280 A. D. ? The handiest ease wm 
provided by the New Mathura inscription of Candra 
Gupta II, which is dated intercalary Asadha suJda 5 iti 
G. E. 61 (which is, according to Pai, also the first 
regnal year of that illustrious king ). It was only in 
834 A, D. that Asadha was intercalary. Therefore, his 
conclusion was that Gupta year 61 coincides with 334 
A. 1)„ which fact gives the epoch of the Gupta era as 
272-73 A. D.. ^ 

Another writer, D. N. Mukerjee, challenges Fleet's 
determination of Gupta era (I. H. Q. Vol. VIII) and says, 
■ Dr. Fleet’s conclusions go against Indian traditions, 
Chinese accounts and inscriptional evidences! ’■ The 
author tries to prove on several astronomical grounds that 
the Gupta era is exactly the same as the Yikravia Samvat, 
Mukerjee finds positive evidence against Fleets epoch of 
the era in the Haraha inscription of Maukhari MahSirfSja- 
cl hi raja Ts'anavarman. He assumes that, according to 

that inscription, Is'Snavarman must have attained 
imperial status before his son, Sitryavarman was born in 
Vikrama Era (V. E.) 590. According to other epi- 
graphical sources, however, Yas'odharman Vi^niivardhaxm 
was the paramount sovereign of Northern India reigning 
in Miflava era ( M. E.) 589 ( ?=Y i "E.'”589 ). That two 
kings should, at one and the same time, he paramount, 
in Northern India, would seem historically improbable, 
Mukerjee, therefore, concludes that MSlava era cannot 
be identified with Vikrama Era and that Fleet’s epoch is 
wrong ‘at least by a hundred years. ’ But the very 
assumption that Ts'anavarman must have attained para- 
rnountcy before V. E. 590 is itself unwarranted. The 
only conclusion, to which the Haraha inscription rhay 
lead one, is that Is^navarman was MahamjadhirSja 
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before V. E. 611, that is, before the date of the inscri¬ 
ption. There is nothing in the inscription to indicate 
that Ts'anavarroarj achieved his conquests before the 
birth of Stiryavairman. So as a Maliarajadhiraija, Is'ana- 
varinan cannot be regarded as a contemporary of-Yas'o- 
dharman Visnuvardhana, whose power sherns to 
have been consolidated before 532 A. I). ( i, e. the 
date of the Mandasor inscription ). Yas'odharman Visnu- 
vardhana came to power and disappeared from the poli¬ 
tical scene of North India Between A. I). 517 and A. D. 
512. It is possible that Is'anavarman took his chance 
after the fall of Yas'odharman Visriuvardhana. Thus the 
Haraha inscription does not go against the epoch fixed 
by Fleet, ': 

Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era is again challenged by 
Shamashastri (Mysore Archaeological Reports). He fixes 
the same in 200-201 A. IX. He also refers, to the con- 
. elusion arrived at by Bhah ( First Oriental Conference ), 
for ■' quite different reasons that the initial date of the 
Gupta era is circa 200 A. D.. Many of these theorists 
seem to put marked emphasis on flimsy traditions rather 
than on definite epigraphic evidence.. 

For a critical examination of the whole problem, how¬ 
ever, we have to start with the statement of Alberuni, 
namely that the Gupta era was posterior to the S'aka era 
. by 241 years, and. that it was the epoch of the extermi- 
. nation of the Guptas. He mentions .another era named 
after Balabci , the initial date of which was the same as 
. that of the Gupta era. Now in some of the inscriptions of 
the Gupta sovereigns and their feudatory chiefs., the 
dates are referred to Cnqdqkala or the Gupta era, where- 
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fore Alberuni’s statement, that it was the epoch of the 


Gupta extermination cannot be correct. But this error 
on his part,has nothing whatever 'to do with the . firth 
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pari of his statement. 'As Alberuni *s statements regard¬ 
ing the initial dates of Vikrama and S'aka eras ape 
correct., the same regarding the initial year of the Gupta 
era must also lie correct. His second assertion might 
have been based on erroneous tradition. Many scholars 
reject both statements of ’Alberuni and accept what 
simply hangs on them and what must fall with them; 
namely, that the Guptas were exterminated in S'aka 242. 
When the inscriptions positively show that the era was 
not posthumous but contemporaneous, we should rather 
believe that the Guptas rose to power in S'aka 242, 
assigning, at the same time, due value to the other part 
"of the statement of Alberuni. which must have been 
based on contemporary evidence, that the Gupta era 
began in that year. 
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As regards the soealled Valabhi era, we know t-hatt 
the date occurring in the grant of one of the sons of the 
founder of that dynasty is 207. It is evident, therefore, 
that this date - and many following ones which are in 
harmony with it and posterior to it, cannot refer 1 ' to an 
era dating from the foundation of that dynasty. It is 
more likely that the dates refer to the Gupta era. It whs 
called Valabhi era, though it was not founded by’that 






dynasty, because kings of Valabhi, who.- were the 
feudatories of the Guptas, in’the beginning, introduced 


ii 






the era of the Guptas in SurSstra. Their subjects conse¬ 
quently gave it the name of their masters, the Valabhis, 
and referred to it as the Valabhi era. .From an ms.; 
eription-at Sacanatlia. discovered by Colonel Tod, vve 
gather that S'aka 242 was the-.first year of the Valabhi,; ; 
.era-, which; fact confirms the statement of Alberuni. 
This proposed initial date must be examined by applying 
it to a few inscriptions-of that period. 
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Several proposed epochs of the Gupta era have bfeeri 
applied to this date of Candra Gupta II, and to suit the 
then available date of Candra Gupta II in Christian era, 
the era used by the Satraps was, indeed strangely, taken 
to be the Vikrama Era. Still the synchronisms were 
not historically correct. It was finally proved that the 
era used by the Satraps was the S’aka era and thus their 
latest known date was 382 A. D.* while the date of their 
conqueror, caclulated according to Albernni’s epoch, 
comes to be 412-413 A. D.. This synchronism Is histori¬ 
cally quite valid. 5 Thus concludes Sir Ramkrishna 
Bhandarkar ( History of the Deccan ), The evidence in 
favour of Alberuni’s initial date for the Gupta era 
appears to be simply overwhelming.’ 

Recently several other scholars have come forward 
with additional epigraphical data whieh, according to 
them, go against the accepted epoch of the Gupta era. 
The Bhat^akapatra grant of Dharasena II of G. E. 257 
mentions a solar eclipse in that year. But no solar ecli¬ 
pse is said to have been astronomically possible between 
573 A. D. and 593 A. D.. Thus the epoch of the Gupta 
era proposed by Fleet does not hold good. This objec¬ 
tion against the accepted epoch, based on the grant of 
Dharasena II, is not at all convincing, on account of the 
imperfect and careless editing of the Bha^akapatra 
grants. The Khoh plates of 5ahk$obha of G. E. 209 (i.a» 
528-529 A. D, according to Fleet’s epoch) include 
the words It has been argued on 

the strength of these plates that since the Guptas 
were already dispossessed of their territories, by the 
circa 515 A. D., the date assigned to the Khoh 
places, vie, 528-529 A. D., cannot be correct* Against 
this objection it may be said that- the-Guptas* as shown 
elietfhere, were not dispossessed of all their domimo&s 












xt'is m- ei i and wisoJy jjaiu tliat IVTa^adha Jia ( s a liistovy 
extending far into the early centuries before the Christian 
era, ‘ a history, which is undoubtedly unique, at any 
rate, unrivalled, not only in India, but perhaps, in the 
whole world. 1 The province of Magadha had undergone 
several political and cultural vicissitudes particularly 
under the illustrious dynasties of the Mauryas, the 
S ungas arid the Kanvas. The last-named dynasty, how¬ 
ever, ruled _ only for forty-five years, 
overthrown,' in about 28 B. G , by a 

is often described as the Andhra dynasty, 
dynasty consisting 

400 tv™ according to Matsya Purana,' and for 456 
years according to Vayu Pur&na. 

Puraij as that Magadha passed on 
Kanvas, to the Andhras is 
of a S'afcavahana coin. L. 

Allahabad district. Another And! 
exhibited by K. N. Dikshit 
unique, since it was found , 

it bears the figure of an elephant and 
only on the obverse,'the reverse being blank. The kbfn’s 
nanie is Simsiri Apilaka, who is identified with 
Afulaka of the Punfojas. The Andhra dynasty would 
■560(11 to have come to m knd about the end of the- 3rd 
century A. D.. Matsya PurSfla, which is said to fa&vo 


being ultimately 

o,_, 9 ■■r JHBi s -vi a of the 

oatavahana dynasty of Daksinapatha, the dynasty which 

'mmSm 

of thirty rulers ruled for a period of 

The statement of the 
after the fall of the 
corroborated by the discovery 
in the_ excavation of Bhlta, in 

-Jua coin was recently 

which, according to him , is 
in the Central Provinces. 

1 a Brahrni legend 
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been composed in the ninth year of Yajfta Sr! rB'ata- 
karni, mentions that several other dynasties ruled while 
the * Andhras were still in possession of their kingdom. 
The Nepal inscription of Jayadeva II Licchavi, dated 
758 A. D;, states that twenty-three successions before 
Jayadeva I, his ancestor Supuspa Licchavi was born at 
Pataliputra. The date of Jayadeva I falls, according 
to Fleet, between circa 330 A. 1). and 355 A. D.. 
Supuspa may have thusjived in the beginning of the 
Christian era. The Andhras seem to have suffered 
much by the inroads in Northern India of the early 


Kusaija princes, Kadphises and Wema, and this mus' 


have afforded ample opportunity to the Licchavi s, to fill 
up the vacuum at Pataliputra. The Licchavi rule, 
however, seems to have ended about the close of the 
century when Vanaspara, the roin ia fc si l^of .JKaniffha? 
advanced to Magadha. ‘ Before the Andhra dynasty 

of 


appeared from the scene, the local dynasties 
Abhlras, Vi ndhyakas, Gardhabhilas, Sakas, lusarasand 
others seem to have attained considerable political 
independence. A king of the name of Vindhyas'akti is 
mentioned, a century after these feudatory dynasties 
started a movement for making themselves independent 


of the Andhras. His son, Pravlra, according to the 
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Puraijas, reigned at the city called .hancanaka. There 
are sound reasons to believe and historians are 
unanimous in such belief—that Vindhyas'akti and 
Pravlra of the Puraijas are the same as Vindhyas'akti 
and Pravarasena I, of the Vaka^aka dynasty. The 
Vakataka sovereign, Pravarasena L got his son, Gautaml- 
putra, married to a daughter of the Bharasiva king* 
Maharaja Bhavanaga. This event was so important m 
the history of the Vakataka dynasty that it was incor¬ 
porated in the dynastic history of the VakS^akas and was 
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repealed in all their official records. There it is recorded 
that before this political marriage, the family of the 
Bharas’ivas had performed ten horse -orifices on the 
banks of the Ganges, which they had conquered 
through their valour. This reference suggests that the 
Bharas'iva dynasty must have been in existence for 
about at least a century. Their rise to power can thus 
be roughly dated about 150 A. D., which date synchro¬ 
nises with the end of the Kusana rule. The sequence 
erf-the political events after the fall of the Kaqva dynasty 
$. therefore seems to be as follows: The Kaqvas were 

who subsequently 
Ihanas could not 
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, ^overthrown by a Sfa.ta.vfl.hn.qfi, fring. who 
became ruler of Magadha. The S'aiavah;: 


have been at Pataliputra and in Magadha for more 
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than fifty years after the fall of the Kaijvas. During 


' 


the period when the early Kiisaija princes, Kad pluses 
and Werna,- were advancing against the S'atiivahana 
prince in Northern India, a local Licchavi. ruler esta¬ 
blished himself at Pataliputra. The Licchavis, however, 






in theirTtrrm-4^quit Pataliputra ultimately 


. 


when a minister of Kani$ka advanced against the 
Magadha capital. The Kusanas were thus virtual 
masters of the whole of Northern India for sonic: time 
after the beginning of the decadence of the Andhra 
power. During this period the erstwhile feudatories 
of the Andhras were trying to make themselves poli¬ 
tically independent. The downfall of the Kusanas, as 
has already been pointed out, was accompanied by the 
rise of the Bharas'ivas. The Puraijas mention Vindhya- 
a'akti and Pravlra-Yi ndhyas'akti and Pravarasena of the 
VSkataka dynasty-a century after the Bharas'ivas rose 
to power, that is, in circa 250 A. D.. There were thus 
two great dynasties, about that time, in Northern India, 
that of the Bharas'ivas, who rose to power immediately. 
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: | after the fall of the Kusanas, and that of the Vakatakas> 
1 S who seem to have attained predominance about a 
century later. These two dynasties were responsible 
I for * the foundation of new tradition—or rather the 
revival of old tradition-the tradition of Hindu freedom 
and sovereignty. ’ The tradition was initiated by the 
Bharas'ivas, was kept up by the Vakatakas, who were 
connected to the Bharas'ivas, in Pravarasena la time, 
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through matrimonial alliance, and finally reached its 
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glorious culmination under the subsequent Gupta 
sovereigns, from Candragupta II Vikramaditya to 
Baladitya II. This tradition was characterised by three 
ideals ( Jayaswal : History of India ),— all-India Imperi¬ 
alism, Revival of Sanskrit, and Social Revival 

When the Bharas'ivas Mfetfced.,,.the.. Gangetic valley 
the political scheme over there ■ in 
about 2o0 A ^H., y re find [ ltfagadli^..in. possession of an 
orthodox (bsaRiya f amily^.j Itsing, who travelled in 
India between 670 and 700 A. I)., states that ‘ a great 
king, Sir I Gupta, ( cha - li ~ hi - to ) built a temple near 
Mygas'ikhavana for some Chinese pilgrims, about 500 
years ago. ' This would give SVi Gupta a. date some- 
where a bo ut 175 to .200 A. I),, We are further told by 
Itsing that Mygasikhavana ‘ was about fifty stages east of 


m. 


Nalanda descending Ganges’. Ganguly (I. H. Q. Sep¬ 
tember 1938 ) has carefully calculated that Itsing’s stage 
equalled about six miles, basing his conclusion on the 
same Chinese traveller’s another statement that Nalanda 
was ‘ seven stages to Northeast of Maliabodhi. ’ It would 
$us appear that S’rl Gupta originally ruled over'h 
j principality in Mtirs^dabad district of Bengal between 
! oirca 175 -200 A. £>.. If we depend upon the PurSpic 
i tradition in this (Connection, it may further be assumed 
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.that> at the commencement of the 4th century, the 
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early Guptas were associated . with the banks of the 
Ganges, dominated by the cities of PraySga and S$keta. 

The vicissitudes of the Magadha kingdom, during this 
period, cannot, however, be reconstructed in a connected 
form from epigraphical sources, Jayaswal’s theories, 
in this connection, based on Manju-S'rT - Mu! aka I pa 
(MMK) and the play, Kaurnudl-Mahotsava ( K M)„ 
have been referred to later on. 

Allan rejects the accepted date of Shi Gupta and : £■/’§ 
identifies him with Gupta, the grandfather of Candra 
Gupta t, who is mentioned first in the genealogical -Hat 
of the Guptas, ip their inscriptions. How can, h§ 
two kings of the same name belonging to the t ime . 
family- S'rl Gupta mentioned by Itsing and Gupta the 
grandfather of Candra Gupta I. mentioned in )• 

inscriptions-come so close to each other ? This objection, 
however, carries no weight, because instances could fe; 
cited, from the Gupta history, of two Candra Gupta^j 
and two Kumara Guptas not far removed from r fjf0iv ./vg 
other. If we grant the validity of Itsing’s statement 
we have also to accept the date inferred therefrom. The 
yn mediate succ essors of Shi Gupta.are.. They.' | 

seem, however, to be gradually growing . in power. 
Gupta, perhaps a grandson of S'rl Gupta, seems to harVe 
risen to the position of a feudatory prince. This is 
suggested by the fact that Gupta is styled in the Allaha¬ 
bad pillar, inscription of Samudra Gupta as Maharaja 
and is appropriately called in the Poona plates 

of Prabhavatigupta V&kataka. Vincent Smith rightly 
places him between 275-300 A. D.. Next to Gupta, 
Allahabad pillar inscription mentions Maharaj-t..Ghatot- ; 
|*aca as the son of MaharSja Gupta. Bl oc h suggested 
that this Gbatotkaca may be identical with Ghatotkaca 
Gupta, whose name appeared as on a seal 
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ftt VaislEli. This, however, does not seem to be possible 
since the name of the son of Mah&Sja Gupta and the 
father of Candra Gupta I has, in no inscription, been 
given as Ghatotkaca Gupta, but has been given merely 
as Ghatotkaca. Moreover I). R. Bhandarkar has suggeted 
that the spot at Vais'Sli, where a large number of seals 
•were unearthed, must have been the ancient Site of the 
office of the person, who was entrusted, in Candra 

Gupta TIs time,..with the duty of making seals. How 

could he^Juiwe-"pOssessed seals belonging to the period 
3ntury before his date? Ghatotkaca Gupta referred 
on the seals seems to have--been a member of the 
royal Gupta family, who must have been appointed the 
Viceroy of a province at that time. It was also suggested 
IS” 1 ' f“ 8 °™ *»H coins, hitherto invariably 

**"" 04 1 ”, the SM, y <*»!*» series, which have on the 
obverse the name of K*» should be attributed to 

-oithe, k ff'r’n-i l -U ather 01 CaDlira Bnt the 

■ime co- , occniTin g on the reverse of the 

afeL? f mS ’M , ?^- laCttllat6h ‘* t ' otl5ac! ‘' bein g merely 
a feudatory Maharaja, was not entitled to issue coinage 

his.LV° Wn ™“°> finaU y M4 convincingly disprove 
din,-t fn Ghatotkaca must have been ruling, accor- 
nuig to Allan, between 300 and 320 A. D.. 

tb^n 4lJa ?o tepil,ar inscri I )tion styles-Candra Gupta, 
fact “f»i>ta, aS ^SrSjadhi^a, .which 

power in h‘ S 'r & ( j Up - a had risen to sovereign 

Er n Tt SeCOndIy We leam from the coins 

C ° ms Which are generally a Wi- 
isst l hut which must have been presumably 

Candra >y n m . B0 * and successer * Samudra Gupta—that 
his imrril domination .through 

Other in- &ESQ&J^vJ. Eew 

1 mscr 'Phonal and numismatic sources add to our 
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knowledge about this sovereign, who was certainly the 
progenitor of the imperial Cfupta dynasty. 
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It has been argued by Aiyangar that Candra of the 
Meharauli Iron pillar ipscrlpfiQ n. is no other than 
.“feijSpf l 1i Mihirapurl, a village 
about nine miles south of Delhi near the site of Kutub 
minar. On an iron pillar is inscribed an evidently 
posthumous eulogy of one Candra, regarding whose 
lineage no information has been given. Attempt has 
been made* on the basis of stanza 2' in the inscription* 
to prove that Candra of the Meharauli pillar was not 
dead at the time of the inscription and that, therefore, 
the inscription was not a posthumous one, as is generally 
assumed. But the tone of the stanza, and particularly the 

reference jjft sram . ta - ce:n 

together with the reference, 511 
definitely points to the posthumous character of the 
inscription. With no other assumption can the 
word, sranfa, be properly explained. The epigraph is 
undated and its object seems to be to commemorate the 
erection of the pillar, Visnudhvaja, on a hill called 
Visiiupada, which is usually identified with the Delhi 
Ridge. The fact that the underground suplports of the 
column include several small pieces of metal ‘ like hits 
of bar-iron ’ is in favour of its being now in its original 
position, though tradition ascribes the erection of the 
pillar in its present site to Anaiigapala, in the early 
part of 8th century A. D.. The Visnupada mentioned 
here, however, cannot be possibly identified with the 
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Ridge. In the BiSmSyana (II- 08-1819 ), 
VmnjMii is mentioned together with Vipfe and 
Dilimali. All these places are said to be in the vicinity 
of the BShlika country, Other epic references in this 
regard collected by Chakrayarti (A, B, O R, I, VIII) 
also point to the same conclusion. As suggested bv 
Bhandarkar (I, C, January 1987 ) Vigijupada was ‘ a 
niH in the Punjab from which Kashmir was visible, ’ 
So it is more correct to assume that the pillar was 
originally erected in this part of the country, which, 
assumption may also be supported by the reference in 
the inscription to the conquest of the BShlikas, that is 
to say, of the people near VipSs' and Viynupada. » The 

characters of the inscription belong to the Northern 
class of alphabets approximating those of the Allahabad 
pillar inscription. Who is this Candra referred to in 
this inscription ? TH& inscription records that all those 
who were antagonistic to Candra confederated and 
making a common cause attacked his territory from the 
hi e o Bengal. Candra. however, won a victory over 
cm >y pressing them back. Another event mentioned 
in the line eft??! ^ ^ i%-dlT%T WTT^BT: 

must bo specifically a successful war agai nst the BfShlikas 
“““ v Ualkh ) by getting across the seven mouths 
o e . ndus. Candra of this inscription is f urther said 
, r laYe ac 9 Wired ‘ sole sovereignty of the earth, ’ 

, after a long-continued effort. 

It has been suggested by certain scholars that Candra- 
£ upta Maurya erect ed this iron column and Samudra 

1 Bintbei as regards the tradition that Anangapala I, was the 
person who removed it to the present site, it has been sug- 
gested by Chakravarti (A.B.O.R.I. VI.II) that Sultan Feroz- 
Shah ww the person who, removed it. 
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howeter, seems to be an overestimate of the achieve¬ 
ments of Candra Gupta I, The Bghlika conquest, 
considering the reference to the seven mouths of the 
Indus, must necessarily imply that the conqueror had 
reached Balkh, which is quite improbable in the ease 
•of Candra Gupta I. A critical examination of the 
exploits of Samudra Gupta as described in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription proves only this much, that his father 
ruled in the Gangetie valley from PraySga to PS/tali- 
putra. There is not the slightest hint in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription that the frontiers of Bengal were also 
in the possession of Candra Gupta I. Moreover the 
boast of the ‘ sole sovereignty of the earth ’ is untenable 
in Candra Gupta I’s case. Had the achievements 
described in the Meharauli pillar inscription been those 
of Candra Gupta I, his son, Samudra Gupta, would most 
certainly have referred to them in his -own record. 

The identification of Candra of the Meharauli pillar 
inscription with Candra Gup ta. I ..can not, therefore, 
Btand the test of logic anctTflsfoiical validity'. 

Aiyar proposed that Candra of Meharauli iron pillar 
inscription was the same as Sndacamim Bhfl.ras'Lm . who 
succeeded Bhavanaga, the vaivahika of Vakaljaka 
Pravarasena I. He must have been ruling tfiJr territory 
dependent on Vidis'a in east Malwa, just about the 
same time when Samudra Gupta' or his father. Candra 
Gupta I, dominated the Gangetie valley. If this Sada- 
candra fought a battle against the confederated enemies 
on the Bengal frontiers, how did he manage to get 
unchallenged access to the battlefield across the whole 
of Magadha ? Further the Puranas, which happen to 
be the only source of the history of the Bharas'iva 
dynasty, do not mention these exploits of Sadacandra, 
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Haraprasad S’astri was the first scholar to riiai ntain 
that Candra of the Meharauli pillar inscription was 

j Opj^ avarnMii. the, ruler of.i?u§karaija. . A record of 

this Cailcjavamian inscribed on the face of a rock, 
called the Sisunia rock near Raniganja, was published 
in Epigraphia Indica, where R. D. Bannerjee also 
id'entified him with Candra of the Meharauli pillar. In 
‘the Gangadhar record dated 404 A; D.. of his son, or 
according to Haraprasad S’astri, of his brother, Nara- 
varman, however, no reference is made to. such a great 
achievement of Cancjavarm&n. The only common 
f eature of the Sisunia rock and the . Meharauli iron pillar 
inscriptions is that both of them are Vai§ijava records^/' 
■The geographical positions of Pnskarana (Bajputana), the 
,Sisunia rock, and Yisnupada again renders the proposed 
.identification untenable., It seefns that Candavarman, 
mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription among 
the rulers of Ary&varta subjugated by Samudra Gupta, 
is tbe same as that of the Sisunia rock, C an (java n nan 
of Puskarana was an aggressive ruler who attempted an 
incursion in Samudra Gupta’s territory. Sisunia inscrip¬ 
tion seems to be the result of his temporary success- 
Samudra.Gupta later turned round uppn him after, his 
.-return from South India and rendered him opo wen ess., 
fThus ihe third theory regarding the identification of 
IjCandra of Moltarauli inscription also falls to the.ground. 

\| ft is v ery interesting to compare the language of and 
v ^ifjhe expressions o,n the coins of Candra . 

■ . those occurring on the Meharauli iron..pillar.., The 

k striking similarity between them leads one to believe 
that Candra of the Meharauli pillar inscription was 
really Candra Gupta, II. This belief is corroborated by 
ample evidence. Both the sources namely the coi ni rT) 
of Gap&ra Gupta II, and the Meharauli pillar inscription 
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speak of the sovereign as a , great Yfb$p.ava, The last 
line of the inscription contains a word which was 
generally read as It has proved a great enigma 
to epigraphists. Fleet, reads it as which gives no 

relevant sense. Can it not be read as^T ? It may then 
be taken to refer to the personal name of Candra 
Gupta II, viz. Deva Gupta, which latter is also used in 
some of the YSkStaka records, A specific victory over 
Balkh would have been necessary if Candra Gupta II 
had wanted to finish the KusECna rule in India once for 
all. Bactria was the real base of the KusiXnas where? 
from they retrieved their position, which was shaken 
n,- in India in the past. It was indeed necessary for 
Candra Gqpta II to wage war over the whole of Sapta- 
sindhu. ^ And this actually was, as will be shown later, 
one of the principal achievements of Candra Gupta II. 
Conquest of Bengal by Candra Gupta II is also proved 
by the possession of that province by his descendants 
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after him. '"'The script of the Meharauli inscription is 
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certainly very similar to that of the Allahabad pillar 
inscription. The language and style of the stanzas in 
the Meharauli inscription are such as Kalidasa, who 
was patronised by Candra Gupta II, would have 
employed. Y'Candra Gupta IFs political influence in 
southern countries, which is suggested in that inscrip¬ 
tion, is a well-established fact. Any conclusions 
regarding the career of Candra Gupta I, based on the 

t authority of the Meharauli inscription, will, therefore, 
be proved to be historically, untenable, ■ 

The socalied coins of Candra Gupta I also have 
proved rather misleading. These are known in suffi¬ 
ciently large number, but it is extremely doubtful 
-l .whether they were issued by the king whose name they 
i- bear. The al0ra coins of the Guptas appear to Aiyangac 
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to have been the issue of C-andra Gupta I. There are 
two varieties of these coins. ‘Hoey’ specimen with the 
letters Candraguptdi a royal umbrella, and the picture 
of the sovereign on the obverse and the legend vikra- 
mddihja, on the reverse, suggests that they were struck 
on the model of coins of the. last great KusSija, 
Vasudevau This imitation of the Kusana coins by 
Caiidra Gupta I indicates, according to Aiyangar, a close 
contact of the territories belonging to the two dynasties, 
which would be possible only on the assumption of 
Candra Gupta I’s western and north-western achieve- 
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ments. That possibility has been already proved to be 


untenable. Moreover the legend vikramaditya on the 


reverse of that specimen cannot be explained in the 
case of Candra Gupta I. These coins must necessarily 
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have belonged to Candra Gupta II, who was first 
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Gupta sovereign to call himself YikramadityS. So too 
the 4 marriage type * of Allan is ascribed by Aiyangar 
to Caiidra Gupta I. \ If the coins bearing the names of 
Candra Gupta I and Numiiradevi Were really issued by 
Candra Gupta I then wo are at a loss to account for a 
return in the standard type of Samudra Gupta’s coins 
to a relatively slavish imitation of- Rusaija type, from 
the comparative originality of his: fathers coin ed > 
Secondly, had the Gupta coins been a local development 
in Magadha of the late Kus&ija coins, from which latter 
they were obviously derived, one would expect the 
latter to be present among finds of Gupta coins. We 
have therefore to place the origin of Gupta coinage in 
a period when the Guptas had come into closer contact 
with the later great' Ku§at,ias, whose eastern .Punjab 
coinage they copied. -./The historical evidence, which 
we possess, points to the fact that this period falls not 
during the reign of Candra Gupta I but later, Thirdly, 
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apart from the .initial assumption that the Candra 
Gupta coins, being farther removed from the Kusana 
type than the standard type, which latter was not found 
in any coins ascribed to Candra Gupta I, belong to a 
later period, a careful comparison of their fabric with 
that of the standard type indicates that they were struck 
by. Samudra Gupta. And finally if Candra. Gupta I 
issued coins it would app'ear strange that "Samudra 
Gupta did not continue their issue ( Allan : Catalogue 
of Gupta coins). Vallan’s contention that the coins 
bearing the names of Candra Gupta and KumUritdevI 
were memorial medals struck by Samudra Gupta receives 
support from other coin-types of Samudra G up to, such 
as, the as'Vamedha type or the lyrist type. T&us., there 

is ver y . little numismatic evidence regarding.the 

history of Candra Gupta L’s times. 

Jay as wal Brieves that He acquisition of the throne of 

Magadha f rom an orthodox Ksatriya k i ng, . by ,. Candra 

(Jupta"*I, forms the plot of the play, haumudi-Mahotsava 

CK M '.'XI dlMJTeTgd . recehfTy . By . “Rahiachandra Kavi. 

Sundaravarman, 'fhe' :fa{Eer'of ’ Kilyapavarmah, died in 
a battle for the defence of PStaliputra, when it was 
besieged by one Caiiujasena and the Ucchavis. foundara- 
varman seems to have belonged to the orthodox Ksatriya 
family, which ruled at PStaliputra at the time of the 
■political reorganisation of the Gangetic valley by the 
Bharas'ivas. His dynasty is called Magadha dynasty in 
KM and m referred to, according to Jayaswal (J. I. H.), 
as Ko^akula, in the Allahabad pillar inscription. Pires 
assumes ( The Maukharis ) that since Sundaravarman’s 
dynasty is named Magadhakula after Magadha, which 
was the homeland of the Maukharis, since, again, his 
name, ends in yuwuw, which is usually the ease with. 
Aiaukh&ri. royal names, and, since they are said to be 
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orthodox K^atriyas in the play,'it is almost : Certain that 
Sundaravarman of Kamnudl-Mahotsava belonged to the 
Maukhari dynasty. The recently discovered Chandra valli' 
inscription of Mayuras'arman has revealed the fact that 
Maukharis ruled in Magadha in the time of the early 
Kadambas, that is, in 4th‘century A. D.. This assump¬ 
tion may seem to carry great weight. This Stmdara- 
varman, as KM describes, had adopted Candasena as his 
son. Can4asena, however, contracted a marriage 
with a Licchavi princess, even though the Licchavis 
were enemies of the Magadhakula. A son was born to 
Sundaravarman in his old age, which fact barred the 
possibility of Caiicjasena’s coming to the Magadha throne. 
Though Candasena proclaimed .himself as belonging to 
Magadhakula, he found an opportunity to lay siege to 
the capital Kusumapura, with the help of the Licchavis ; 
and after a victo rious battle with hi_s,iul©pt£d_Jhther he 
established himseTras~thtT ki ng~bf Magad ha, Kalyapa- 
varman, the young son of Sundaravarman, was, in the 
meanwhile, taken on the lake of Pam pa at Vyadha- 
kisldndha. His prime-minister, Mantragupta, and 
commander-in-chief, Kufljaraka, were both striving 
hard to reinstate him on the Magadha throne. A 
supreme opportunity soon offered itself w'hen Caijd a ~ 
sena was obliged to leave his capital and go out with 
his army to quell a revolt of his governors among 
the S'abaras and the Pulindas, on the frontier of 
Magadha. The revolt itself was stirred up by the two wise 
ministers of Kalyapavarman, Mantragupta and Kuftja- 
raka. During Capd&sefia’s absence from Pfifjaliputra, 
Mantragupta had a secret conference with the city- 
council who favoured the return of KalySpavarman to 
the throne of Magadha. Pie was accordingly summoned 
back to the capital and was enthroned immediately. 
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killed or forced to retreat from Patalipirtra. Sadi a 
hypothesis explains why Kalyanavarman’s name does not 
figure in the Allahabad pillar inscription among the 
rulers of Aryavarta conquered by Samudra Gupta. 
Nagasena, mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription, 
however, seems to be the son of Klrtisena of Mathura, 
who was the father-in-law of Kalyapavarman. Kalyana- 
vannan seems to have found time, in the meanwhile, to 
celebrate his return to Magadha by a Jvaiurradl- 
mahotsava, which event inspired the poetess, Kis'oiika- 
Vijjika according to some, scholars—to produce this play. 
She seems to have been a strong admirer of the family 
of Sundaravarman, for while giving the general histori¬ 
cal background quite correctly, she has presented 
Canrjasena-Candra Gupta I-rather too unfavourably. 
The angry authoress of the drama calls the Licchavis, 
mleccha s, and 'CaQtJasena, a Karaskara, ( who could, by 
the way, be legally adopted by a Ksatriya), implying a 
casteless or low-caste person not fit for royalty. This 
might suggest that Guptas were originally Karaskara 
JEtas, Who 'migrated during the Bbaras'iva period when, 
presumably, a Bl-.aras'iva king gave one of those Guptas 
a fief, having border-land between Bihar and Kausambi. 
This low origin: of the Guptas confirms the Piuilijic 
tradition, namely that K§atriyas lost their right to rule 
by being uprooted by B'hd.ras. But other facts clearly 
hinted in the’ play, namely that Cancjasena ( Candra 
Gupta I) was totally hated by the Magadhans on account 
of his low caste, that Ids character was that of a usurper* 
and that he failed to adopt himself to the traditional 
Hindu way of government, may be purposeful exaggera¬ 
tion and derogatory overemphasis due to the; partiality 
of the poetess and to her effort to please her master's. 
The general impression produced by the play that 
H■ G, d 
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Gandra Gupta I, who was a great tyrant and usurper, 
was, on account of Pis misbehaviour, expelled by the 
citizens of Patalipntra, who. rose in revolt against him 
in the cause of their farmer rulers, and that, as a result,, 
) of this, Gandra Gupta T, had to die in exile, in misery and 
despair, cannot be historically authentic. Alberum’s state¬ 
ment to the effect that the kings associated with the 
Gupta era were cruel and Wicked must have been based 
. on an erroneous tradition, just like his statement that 
the epoch of the Gupta era was the epoch of the Gupta 
■ extermination. The authority of KM, as a source of 
history, is thus to be considerably restricted. The only 
y historically valid facts regarding Gandra Gupta I’s career 
! which may be gleaned from KM and which are con- 
ijfirmed, according to Jayaswal. by other epigraphic and 
. ^numismatic evidence are : 

® ; (1) Caiidra Gupta I, was a Kar ask ara.by caste. 

j : (2) His matrimonial alliance with the Licchavis 

him to conquer the Maukhari king of 


fen 


HU 


PS^aliputra and establish himself there. .He thus rose 
from the position of Maharaja, a feudatory prince, to 
that of Mahai-ajadhiraja, an independent sovereign, 
which fact is amply evidenced by the Allahabad pillar 
inscription 


m 


, 


a 


(3) He had to fight the frontier tribes, like the 
S'abaras, whom he ultimately defeated. During that 
campaign of his, Kaly&navarman, the son of the former 
king of Magadha, came back to the Magadha throne 
and occupied it for some time, but was again success¬ 
fully ousted by Gandra Gupta I’s Licchavi relatives, 
perhaps even before he returned from the frontiers. 

| ( 4 ) Gandra Gupta I, on returning to Hawaiiputra, 

if selected. Samudra Gupta to succeed him. 



( 5) If Samudra Gupta had personally defeated 
KalySnavarman during the absence on tlie frontiers of 

his father, Candra Gupta I, and thus proved his worth, 

idfllittiiiiBiliHlttiiiiir *■-> gU - 1 IttiiiiHiUilyMiii ;i 


the victory should have been recorded; and it was 


recorded, according to Jayaswal, .in the missing syllables 
of line 13 of the Allahabad pillar inscription. Jayaswal 
identified the Magadhakula with the Kotakula and 
consequently concluded that Kotakulaja in the Allahabad 
pillar inscription refers to KalyjSnavannan. KalysJnavar- 


man was, however, a Maukbavi king. "Was he perhaps 


descended from the Kota family on his mother’s side ? 
The brother-in-law of KalytCnavarman belonging. to 
the royal family of MathurS, named NSgasena, is 
also referred to in the Allahabad pillar inscription 
of Samudra Gupta. 

These conclusions arrived at by Jayaswal on 
the basis of KM, howsoever ingenuous, are not at 
all convincing. To begin with, the prakytised 
from of ^ cannot properly be as Jayaswal 

has assumed. According to the drama, again, Oand- 
asena had merely ordinary ' sambandha ,— political 
alliance- with the Licchavis, there being absolutely 
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no reference to the matrimonial alliance. Candra A 


Gupta I, however, as we know from numismatic sources, 
married a princess,of the Licchavis.' Further it may be 
argued that Candra Gupta I’s ( Candasena of KM ) adop¬ 
tion by Sundaravarman of Magadha becomes meaning¬ 
less, in view of the fact that the former’s father, 
Ghatotkaca, was himself a king, whose political in¬ 
fluence was gradually increasing along the Gangetic 
valley. So too, the reference in KM regarding the 
extermination of Caijdasena-^^^: ftfer." 

■ the entire family of Gaijdasena was destroyed,—-cannot • 
be adequately understood in case of his identification 
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with Candra Gupta I. The stanwi, *awi Gtc ’ of 

the Allahabad pillar inscription, picturesquely describes 
how Candra Gupta I, in the presence of the members of 
the royal family and with the tacit consent of the 
council of ministers, installed Samudra Gupta as 
Yuvaraja. This cannot be possible in the case of 
Cat?4 asetia as represented in KM. These objections 
against accepting KM as a ‘reliable source of history 
render the inferences, drawn by Jayaswal therefrom, 
regarding thmearly history of the Guptas historically 
untenable, i/m would be more correct to suppose that the 
orthodox Ksatriya family, in whose possession Magadha 
was circa 250 A.D., when the BhSras'ivas liberated the 
Gangetic valley and reorganised the whole political scene 
"over there, had to suffer from the aggressive policy of 
two rising dynasties - firstly that of the Qrnjgtas forcing 
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their way in the Gangetic valley from their original 


UJULCAJL Wtvj LJ.M. K>KL\J '- 

principality in Bengal, and sec oii41s..tl^t.of the .UiS£.hM?f* 
whose direct,, objective, seems to have been, tjhg ..eapjial of 
Magadba itself. The PurSpic tradition presents the 
fluptasj at’ the beginning of the 4th century A. 1)., as 
fornmating the Gangetic valley, particularly the pro¬ 
vinces of Prayaga and Saketa. The same tradition 
further refers to the disregard of the distinctions of caste, 
in those days, as the result of which, the traditional 


’ 


right, of only Kfatriyas, to rule was denied and was 


usurped by other lower castes also. This may suggest 
the domination of Maga^ha by Licchavis, who were 
avowedly a low race. Vlt would thus seem that PaftaTi- 
putra- was already occupied by Licchavis while S ri Gupta, 


Ghatotkaca, and Candra Gupta I had, been still gradually 


establishing their supremacy in the Gangetic valley. 
Numismatic evidence clearly points to the marriage 
between Candra Gupta I, and Kumaradevi, a Licchayi 
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princess. The two rising dynasties, the Guptas and the 
Licchavis, who were advancing against the Ksatriya 
family ruling over Magadha in circa 250 A. I), were 
thus united through a matrimonial alliance, the conse¬ 
quent advantage of this alliance being later on exclu¬ 
sively enjoyed by the Guptas. Candra Gupta 1, became, 
in this manner, the master not only of his paternal 
heritage in the Gangetic valley, to.which lie must him¬ 
self have made substantial additions, bttt also of the 
kingdom of Magadha, which passed on to him on 


account of his matrimonial alliance with the Licchavis. 


Recognising the glorious traditions of Magadha and its 

° J i i_ i__a. 


capital, Candra Gupta. I, seems to have transferred the 




original capital of his family in Bengal to PStafiputra 




and thus became the first ‘MahgrSjSdhlraja among the 
Gupta sovereigns, 

Candra Gupta could easily establish peace and 
prosperity in Magadha. This was undoubtedlj due to a 
revival of national spirit in that province. From humble 
origin, the Guptas grew into a dynasty of the best type 
of' Hindu rulers. They assimilated in themselves ^ 
the genuine Magadhan culture and stood for the* 
upholding of W, ut and stTSFi. 




The Allahabad pillar inscription makes it clear that 
Candra Gupta I’s rule was confined to Magadba and the 
adjoining territories. According to Allan, tne lurapa 
versesaBouT<Supta dominions refer toTandra Gupta 1 s 
reign. He assumes that Vais'ali was one of Candra 
Gupta I’s earliest conquests. This cannot, however, be 
correct ; for the Licchavis were originally the rulers 
of Northern Bihar or Tlrabhukti, having their capital 
at "Vais'S!i. During .their temporary expulsion from 
Pataliputra hj| the Ku$ai)a viceroy., tlie Licchavis seem 
to have gone back id VaisSii —„’Ya is'ali does not. alsd 
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"started defying the imperial authority of the old emperor 
Pravarasena I, and Samudra Gupta, who seems to haw- 
crushed bis VSk&taka contemporary, Budraseua I« 
compelled the Vgkgtakaa into a subordinate alliance 
with them. 

As a result of his investigations based on a study of 
Satrapa coins, Bapson observes • ‘ All the evidence 

afforded by the coins or the absence of coins during 
this period, 305 A. D. to ,8£8 A, D„ the re of the 
direct line and the stxbstitution of another family, the 
cessation first of the MahSk^atrapns and la! er of both 
Mahgk^atrapas as well as Kgatrapas seems to indicate 
troublous times. The probability is that their domi¬ 
nions were subject to some foreign invasion. ’ The 
period would include, in the first half, the expansion of 
the Vakatakas under Pravarasena I. This progress of 
Pravarasena I, must have led at least to the narrowing 
of the territory held by the K$atrapas, if not to its utter 
extinction. They had to abandon Malwa, which con¬ 
stituted the central block of their territory. The latter 
part of this period, mentioned by Bapson, would fall in 
the reigns of Candra Gupta I, and Samudra Gupta. 
The K§atrapas were already reduced by the Vakatakas ; 
the Vakataka collapse under Samudra Gupta and the 
expansion of his authority closer to the Vindhya 
mountains clearly indicate further reduction of the 
extent of K§atrapa territory. Candra Gupta I, however, 
does not seem to have come directly in contact with or 
to have provoked either the Vakatakas or the Ksatrapas. 

Candra Gupta I, was presumably much advanced in 
age at the time of the occupation of Magadha by the 
Guptas and we have positive proof of his short rule in 
Magadha in the date of the Gaya copperplate of his son, 
Samudra Gupta, The date of Candra Gupta X’s death, 
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which may be inferred from the Gaya copperplate, 
appears to bQ tt 32S.-A4 »D., Candra Gupta I, was responsible 
for laying the foundations of the Gupta empire. The 
VSkatakas made it possible for him to do so, by desisting 
from active hostility. Candra Gupta only prepared the 
ground for future glorious achievements of Samudra 
Gupta, to whom he had handed down a sufficiently 
strong base in Magadha from where Samudra Gupta 
could launch on his Vi jay a—yStrS. 

A small number of extremely rare gold coins 
beari ng the name Kaca has given rise to a controversy 
regarding the identification of that monarch. The pro¬ 
posed attribution of those coins to Ghatotkaca, the father 
of Candra Gupta I, has already been proved to be unte¬ 
nable. Fleet and Vincent Smith, on the strength 
of the evidence of the title on those coins 

and of the fact that the legend on the K5ca type is 
synonymous with that of the Archer type and further of 
the allusion to the pious works of Samudra Gupta, 
conclude that Kaca was a personal and less formal name 
of Samudra Gupta himself. But up to this time, 
coins of the same Gupta sovereign bearing two different 
names in addition to the binulas have not been dis¬ 
covered. The established practice of the Gupta coins 
is to put the real name of the king on the margin 
of the obverse or at the .foot of the royal figure in a 
vertical line and his birudas on the reverse or else¬ 
where. In the ordinary type of coins of Gupta sover¬ 
eigns only one name is uniformally given under the 
left arm, for instance, Candra for Candra Gupta II, 
Kiunara or ‘Ku’ for KiunSra Gupta I or KumSra Gupta It 
and Skanda for Skanda Gupta.. Though the name Deva 
Gupta is found in the Vakafcaka inscriptions, as a pei 
cial name of Candra Gupta II, that name has never 
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been found on the coinage of that sovereign, This 
fact convincingly disproves the theory of Fleet and 
Vincent Smith, Rapson proposed that KSea might have 
been a brother of Samudra Gupta, who must have rei¬ 
gned only for a short time after Can dm. Gupta I. The 
selection of Samudra Gupta by his father toaueceed him 
renders this assumption also groundless. To read KSea 
as IiSErna and then to attribute these coins to Eltma 
Gupta, who will be later shown to have succeeded 
Samudra Gupta, is going too far. Who, then, was this 
prince K&ca ? And how can we historically explain 
the existence of his coins ? 

Allan and "Rayachauclhari adhere to the theory of 
identifying Kaca with- Samudra Gupta. Aiyangar is 
not definite on this point. The choice of Samudra 
Gupta as heir-apparent made by Candra Gupta I, is 
clearly hinted at in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudra Gupta. Another clear indication of such custom, 
of selecting a successor is provided by the epithet cTRUr- 
’Illcf, which is always applied to Candra Gupta II, in the 
genealogical passages of the Gupta inscriptions. But 
there is a great deal of significant difference between 
these two references. In the Bhitari. and the Mathura 
inscriptions of Candra Gupta II, the acceptance of Candra 
Gupta If, as a successor was the only thing mentioned. 
In the Allahabad pillar inscription, on the other hand, 
besides the reference to the selection of Samudra Gupta 

( by his father, it has been clearly mentioned that the 
former was enviously looked at by his brethren. This 

I fact may suggest that there was a slight rebellion on 
the part of Samudra Gupta’s brothers after their fathers 
( dbath,' In the same inscription, three stanzas, after the 
stanza 31$$ etc, there is a passage full of many 

gaps; that passage perhaps refers to this rebellion. 
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.. conquered some by his arms in battle. This war 

&s mentioned between the reference to Samudra Gupta’s 
selection as a YhvarSja on the one hand and to his first 
campaign against ArySvarta, which is supposed to be his 
fii;&t great exploit, on the other. There is further on in 
the inscription, a mention that ‘ pride had changed into 
repentance’ possibly referring to Samudra Gupta’s bro¬ 
thers. All this seems to point to a civil war which 
must have been easily subdued by Sanmdra Gupta before 
the beginning of the great campaign. Many scholars 
believe that the sequence of events as mentioned by 
Harisena, the author of the Allahabad pillar inscrip¬ 
tion, may not necessarily be chronologically correct and 
that this civil war may have broken out immediately 
after Samudra Gupta had set on his career of conquest. 
Harisena, however, was a responsible officer under 
Sanmdra Gupta and thus could not have lost sight of 
any details in the sequence of important events in bis 
master’s career. It is more reasonable to suppose that some 
time elapsed between the selection of Samudra Gupta 
by Candra Gupta I, and the latter’s death. This may have 
given time to Samudra Gupta’s brothers to prepare for 
a war of succession. Candra Gupta I, presumably died 
somewhere on. the other side of the Ganges when 
Samudra Gupta had left Pataliputra in order to meet 
him. The brothers seized this opportunity and Kilca, 
the eldest brother, led his younger brothers in civil war. 
He was actually enthroned for some time, during which 
period he struck his own coins. The apparent inferiority 
of gold of Ivaca’s coins may also lead to the assumption of 
his hasty intrusion on the Magadha throne. The gaps in 
the Allahabad pillar inscription, which follow the stanza 
where we are told of Samudra Gupta’s selection by bis 
father to succeed him nnist necessarily have referred t< 
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his war of succession 
down of the instigator. Other wi 
-canoe of the reference in the inscrij 
of Samudra Gupta’s brethren will hi 
the statement will be rendered unnecessary. 1 

is, according to Heras, an empty boa* 
by a pretender. The fact that KSica was an x 
mainly barred the possibility of his being mentioned 
the later genealogical lists of the Gupta mscriptio] 
Further, Gupta inscriptions usually omit the name of a 
prince who does not belong to the direct line of succe¬ 
ssion. The supposition that the coins bearing the name h 
of Kaca are medals struck by Samudra Gupta in memory 
of his elder brother, Kaoa, cannot be reconciled with the 
statement in the Allahabad pillar inscription referring 
to envy and ill will which Samudra Gupta's brethren bore 
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against him. Had there been any achievement of 
worthy of commemoration, it would certainly ha~ 
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included in the Allahabad' inscription. Kaca’s . 
Magadha was short-lived and Samudra Gupta es 
himself on the throne almost immediately a 
death of his father. 
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POWER: 

g in 329—30 A. D. as the kinf 
fact is clearly Indicated by his ear 
■ the absence, on his early Tiger 
marks of royalty on his person, Samuel) 

[ his career with a proud satisfaction, which 


on his imperial gold coins, marked with his 
•f having conquered the whole earth and thus 
timately won the heaven : 

.ab^Bllar inscription (A. 

tscription ), the^Eran inscription, th e Gaya c opper- 
e, which was” ’ ran necessarily regarded Spurious by 
* t, but which was proved to be genuine, by R. I>. / 
■Banerjee, on the basis of a mass of new evidence,- these 
inscriptions belonging to the period of Samudra Gupta,ja 
1 arrre number of coins struck by him, and numero 
“ im in other Gupta inscriptions, provide 

ic and numismatic material for the racon- 
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ot tKe very eventful" career ’ of this me 
xupta sovereign, Samudra Gupta was raarke 
f out for his abilities and was selected as heir-apparent 
by Candra Gupta I. He justified the choice of his father 
beyond expectation. Soon after his father’s death, Sa- 
, | nmdra Gupta started to consolidate liis power bv e/mrm- 
; ering tile small principalities, into which 
.India bad then been divided. His aim wi 
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kulaja. Biipson draws our attention to certain coins 
Rearing the name Kota. These coins resemble the 
iS'ftCL coins attributed to a ruler of S'ravasti and should 
the referred to that region. He was helped by Nagaaena. 


'There is a reference to this Nagasena in Harsacanta 


of M», $rajg snusfoer 

whiph show^ that he too was connected, with 
the Nag’ 3 * family. Min ViBiiir and Vayu Puraiias we , 
are told that ‘ nine Naga kings will enjoy the city of 
Ofeipavatl and seven Nagas will enjoy .Mathura.’ Padmar 
vatl and Campavatl are probably one and the same. It 
seems that Anyuta and Nagasena belonged respectively to 
these two Naga families mentioned in the Puri/..«isMiter 
: the rebellion of Kaca was quenched, Kotakulaja, Naga¬ 
sena and Aqyuta, hoping to secujpe their independence, 


revolted against Samndra GuptaWPhe Allah, dud insert p- 


, -r *• 

, tion .mentions that, in bis first campaign in Aryavarfca-, 


II 


: Sanuidra Gupta simply uprooted the three princes, 
evidently implying that he defeated them and put an 
end to their antagonistic attitude. As indicated else¬ 
where, Jayaswal believes that the Kotakulaja mentioned 
bin the inscription is identical witli Italyaijavarman of 
Eaumudl-Mahotsava and that "NSgasena was his 
brother-in-law. Both of them apparently wanted to 
revenge themselves on Samndra Gupta, for his father's 
atrocities mentioned in the drama, and so foolb advan¬ 
tage of the difficult situation, in Which Samudfa Gupta 
was involved. This suggestion of Jayaswal has already 
been proved to be untenable. Jayaswal further believes 
that this battle again/b three princes of Aryavarta 
was fought at Kausttmbl, since it was the most con¬ 
venient place where the kings of Ahicchatra, Mathura 




and Padmavatl could meet. This is quite likely in 


. view of the fact that the Allahabad column was originally 
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erected at that place. It is possible , that the column 
was purposely erected on the site of the first victory of 
Samudra Gupta, during his Yijaya-Yatra. This war 
gave the Gupta sovereign complete supremacy over the 

large.tract “ ol ffie Gangetic valley, .from Oudh to 

Haradwar and Siwalik^and from Anahahad. ( jto Bhagalpur. 
Generally, historians speak of only one' campaign of 
Saffnidr&Gupta in Aryavarta as the result of vyhich he 
defeated nine kings named in line 21 of the Allahabad 
| pillar inscription. A closer study -of the inscription 
5 however points to two distinct campaigns. VThe first,, 
which is referred to in line 13 of, the in scri p tion and 
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been described above, took 
beginning of Samudra Gupta’s reign, immediately after 
the internal troubles were finally quenched. -^The 
second campaign in Aryavarta, which is chronologically 
later, is mentioned after Samudra Gupta's famous 
expedition in the south. The consequent effects of 
these two campaigns in Aryavarta were ,also different 
and distinct, , ?#**£ r **fr* : ' 




After having,sufficiently consolidated his dominions f 


'round about Magadha, Samudra Gupta set on his victo* 
ripns conquest of the south. The inscription pientions 
twelve kingdoms in Dak?j)japatha, to the south of 
Narmada anti Mahismatl, the kings of which were 
lat| r r eleased by Sanmdra Gup ta. While, in 
the north, Samudra Gupta played the part of a digvijayl, ’ 
of the early Magadha type, in the south, he followed the:? 
ideal of a dharmavijayl. There he employed, the policy! 
more of conciliation than of aggression and annexation.! 
The kings defeated, by him in his southern campaign 
were ' 1, Maheiidra of Kosala, 2AV j a g^ j^rgija of Maha- 
kSntara, 3. Mantaraja of Korala, 4. Maheiidra of,. 
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5. 


SwSiiiidatta of Girikottdra, 6. Damana, 
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(led the eastern and southern parts of Central 


inees, comprising the districts of Bilaapur, Raipur 




' Sambalpur. Leaving the Jumna valley, Saraudra 
a presumably passed through Rewa State and 


in 


ounlpore district, defeated Mahendra of Kosala and 
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aen entered the forest-countries, which .still retain 
their ancient wilderness and constitute the Eastern 
Gondavana forests. This MahakSntara has to be distingui¬ 
shed from Sarvatavi. In Mahakantara, Sam ltd ra Gupta 
vanquished Vyaghraraja, who appears to be the same as 
the one mentioned in Nechne-Ki-Talai and Ganja in* 
scriptions of the Vakataka Maharaja. He was the father 
of Jayanatlia of Ucchakalpa family.' The latter’s date 
is 174 Kalacpri era, which makes him a contemporary 
of Gandra Gupta II. His father, Vyaghraraja, must 
have, therefore, been a contemporary of Samudra Gupta, 

He was undoubtedly a feudatory of the V&katakas. 
Jayaswal however identifies Maliakaniara with Ranker 
and Bastar. After having conquered these regions- 
among the Vindbyas in the eastern half of the penin¬ 
sula, Samudra Gupta emerged in Ivorala and then passed 
on to Pistapura and Kottura. Kielhorn believed that 
Hoigja walj^ misnomer lor KmtmlaT which is men- 
tiTmeji in the Aihole inscription as having been reduced 
by Pulakeg'in II. Jayaswal seems to identify it with Go* 
lair lake. It is read as Kerala by many scholars and is 
identified with Son pur district in Central Provinces. 
This latter identification ' suggested by Bhandarkar is L 
probably correct in view of the geographical position of 
Mahakosala, Mabakantftra and Kerala. Barnett iden¬ 
tifies it with Korada. Pistapura is modern Pitthapuram 
in Godavari district of Madras Presidency. Having put 
down Mahemlragitf, the king of that region, Samudra * 
pta .proceeded against Swamidatta of Kendra, that is 
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Is event that Pythvi^eija I, VSEkataka' accepted the ?'! s ' 
position of a subordinate ally and was thus allowed fed 


jfenjoy the possession of Ms southern kingdom. 
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- Troublous times were awaiting Samudra ©upta on 
' HX his return to the home-province. Taking advantage of 
his absence from Arygvarta during his expedition 
through Dakipinaipatha, Acyuta and Nilgasena, Whose 
rebellious attitude was Once put an end toby Samudra 
Gupta, in his first ArySvarfca campaign, made alliance 
with several other princes of the .North, who were com 
initially in danger of being attacked by the victorious 
monarch of Magadha. In line 21 of the Allahabad 
pillar inscription, a number of kings of Aryavarta, 
namely, Budradeva, Matila, NSgadatta. Caii4avarman, 
Gaiiapati Naga, Nagasena, Acyuta Nandi and Balava- 
rman, are said to have been completely exterminated by 
Samudra Gupta. This was his second campaign in 
Aryaivarta. The most prominent among the above- 
mentioned kings was Budradeva, who is correctly iden¬ 
tified, first by K. N. Dikshit and then by JayaswaJ and 
others, with Rudrasena I of the Vakataka dynasty. He 
was reigning at the. real centre of the Vakataka domi¬ 
nions between Jumna and Vidis'a, viz, Bcmdelkhand. 
Matila is known from a clay seal discovered in Buland- 
shahr (I. A. XVIII). The names of Nagadatta and 
Gaiiapati Naga suggest that they too were, like Acyuta 
and Nagasena, scions of the Naga family, which once 
held sway over a large territory in Aryavarta. A few 
coins of Gaijapati of the Nagavams'a are discovered at 
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Narwar and Besnagar. Jayaswal proposes the identi- 


fication of Nagadatta with the father of Maharaja 
Mahes'vara Naga, a Naga chieftain of the 4th century 
A. .1.)., whose seal with the NSga LSflchana was dis¬ 
covered at Lahore and was published by Fleet, Caii(ju~ 
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The later wars in Ary&varta seem to mark the end 
of Samudra Gupta’s glorious martial activities Line 291 
of the inscription is almost clear on this point. The 
victorious career of Samudra Gupta in Northern and 
Southern India made a deep impression on the 
spricts who are mentioned in the inscription, namely, 
the princes of Samatata, %ilka, Kamarupa, Nepala, 
and Kartrpura. The term may denote either 

the kings within the frontiers of Samatata and the 
following provinces or the kings and chieftains just 
outside their frontiers. Did Samudra Gupta’s empire 
include these territories? Or was it only bounded by 
their frontiers? Samatata, Dav&ka, Kamarupa and Nepala 
are four kingdoms on the eastern frontier in order from 
the bay of Bengal to tbe Himalayas. Samatata is south¬ 
east Bengal, Kftmarupa is lower Assam and Nepala 
was the same as of today. In N | m.ala , Jayadeva, .1, the 
new Licchavi king, was a relative of " Samudra Gupta 
on his mother’s side, and his submission meant practi¬ 
cally the submission of all Himalayan states. D Mli&a 
has been identified by Fleet with modern Vince* 

ent Smith believes that the name refers to. the districts 
of Bogra, D'inajpur, and Rajashahi. It is more probable 
that it should refer, as Bhandarkar points out, to the hill- 
tracts of Chittagong and Tiperrah. The identification 
of Kartrpura has all along been a veritable problem for 
the historians. Vincent Smith takes it to indicate the 
kingdom occupying the lower ranges of the Himalayas, 
including Ktunaon, Garhwal, arid Karigra. According 
to Fleet, Kartrpura is modern Kartarpur in Jallundhar 
district. These countries indicate almost accurately the 
northern and eastern limits of the zone, of Samudra 
Gupta’s imperial influence. The northern part of the 
Gangetic; delta seems to have been included in the 
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empire of Sanmdra Gupta. These frontier kings fully 
gratified the commands of Samuclra Gupta by giving all 
taxes, obeying all orders and performing ' necessary,.obe- 
stance. By the side of these sRSRT kings, there are 
mentioned, in the Allahabad pillar inscription, a number 
of other tribes like those of M&lavas, ArjunSyanas and 
others, not necessarily because, as Vincent Smith be¬ 
lieves, all. of them were pn the- frontiers of Sanmdra 
Gupta’s empire, but, perhaps, because the procedure of 
their submission was similar to that of other frontier 
kings. The MiJlavas are decidedly the Maljpi of Alex¬ 
ander’s historians. Today there is 'a Malva in the South¬ 
eastern Punjab. The M&Iava s are known, from their 
copper coins, to have SSntfrraed to exist as a tribal 
republic for nearly four centuries. These copper coins 
are to be found over a very large area starting from. a 


valley of the Sutlej down to the hanks of Mipma<K. Acc¬ 
ording to Cunningham, the dates of these coins range 
from 250 B.C. to 350 A. I).. The Mala ya tribal coinage 
suddenly comes to an end about the, mmcTJe of the 4th 
century A. I)., which fact indicates that they .must have 
been vanquished, at that lime, by Sanmdra Gupta. The 
Yaudheyas still survive in the Punjab and Sind. Parts 
of Bhawalpur state and Multan district are still called 
JohigSwar. Like the Malava tribal coinage, the Yarn- 
dheya coinage also comes to a sudden erid in the 4th 
century A. D. who are connected with 

the PSn4ava tribes, together with the" Yaudheya s (com¬ 
pare Yaudheya and Yudhisthira and Arjunayanas and 
Arjuna ), are mentioned by Ptolemy* to have settled .in 
the Punjab# Madrakas had their capital at S'akala in the 
Punjab and^&BSSwlfi ruled in some parts of western 
Rajpiifcana. A chieftain of the Sanakaoika tribe has 
been mentioned an a feudatory of Candra Gupta XI, in 
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tTclaVaigiri cave inscription near Besnagar-the old Vidis'a. 
The tfvakas must have inhabited the region near-abont 
BhilStvasThe name of modern Ktikapura indicates. The 
Saflci hill also is called Kakanada. The Prarjuhas are 
located by Vincent Smith in Narasingpur district and 
the Kharparik^p are, according to Bhandarkar, probably 
identical with Kharpur mentioned in the Batikagarh 
inscription of Damoh district. These and other tribes, 
which inhabited southern Punjab and northern Raj- 
put-ana, in the 4th century A. D., submitted to the over- 
lordship of Samudra Gupta, paid 'all’ imperial ‘taxes’, 
and their kings, presumably, presented themselves in 
person before the Emperor (Line 22 of the inscription). 

The Allahabad pillar inscription goes on further to 
mention the fact that many distant monarclis, in farther 
west and south, also had come under the influence of 
Samudra Gupta’s imperial power. It is more correct 
to take Daivaputra Sabi SShanusahi as one singleword 
designating some later^reat Eusaqa king. The titles 
are employed, necessarily to distinguish the Kusaija 
emperor from the Sassanian sovereign, who was, at that 
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timeTthe next' neighbour of the Gupta empire 
Kusana, emperor reigned over the Kabul valley and it 
is quite possible that some of the frontier tribes, which 
are mentioned in the Allahabad pillar inscription, owed 
allegiance as much to Kusanas as to the Guptas. Inspite 
of the submission of the Ku§8$a sovereign, he seems to 
have been left with potential power for mischief, for, 
soon after Samudra Gupta’s death the S'akSdhipati raised 
the banner of revolt against the Guptas as will be a< 
later. The racial name S'aka has been taken to refer 
to the western Ksatrapas of Kathiawar and Malwa. 
Marshall has discovered an inscription at Safici. which 
points to the victorious reign of a S'aka ruler called S'ri- 
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dharavarman. It bears the date 241, which is equivalent 
to 319 A. 1).. It is possible that this S'rldharavarnian or 
: , - :J- .his successor is the S'aka king mentioned Tif Saraudta 
.Guptas inscription. The Mnrundas are, accordingto 
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f Sylvairi Bievi and Allan, of fole-l^h origin.w 
| believe? that Muruntjas were in reality identical With 
the -Ku^atjas themselves and that the term Mnnincja 
| itself; ia not th,e name of a tribe but a S'aka title mean¬ 
ing ‘Lord’. v An account of the embassy of a Ceylon 
king; M ^a hayarna, has been preserved by Chinese tradi¬ 
tion, which says that "he ‘sent gifts to Samudra Gupta 
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with a request to be allowed to build a monastery at 
Bodha Gaya, for the convenience of pilgrims from 
Ceylon'. This request was duly granted. The sub¬ 
mission of these distant monarcbs was characterised by 
respectful service on theinpart, the agreement to sacrifice 
for the sake of the emperor, the presents of maidens, 


:v _ the soliciting,of imperial S'asana and coinage and the 
surrender of territories, mmito in line 24 of the ins- 
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cription is taken by Pleet to refer to the coinage of the 
Guptas. The kings, who accepted the suzerainty of 
Samudra Gupta, begged for S'asana ( permission ) for the 
use of the Gartwja coins in their own provinces. Allan 
observes, on the other hand, that || not a coin 

of any kind. The dynasty, mentioned on their coins 
as Gadahara and classed by Vincent Smith among later 
great K.u$aiyas and among the little Yue-Chi, did mint 
coins with the name and figure of Samudra Gupta on 
the obverse. Samudra Gupta was very particular about 
his imperial coinage. He allowed the GgndhSra S'akas 
the privilege of using on their corns the Gupta marks. 
Samudra Gupta is 1 further said to have established again 
many royal families, who had fallen and were deprived 
of their sovereignty. , ; 
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in the North, and dharmavijaya in the South, seems to 
have performed the As'vamedha sacrifice. That lie did 
perform the As'vamedha sacrifice is evidenced by the 
As^yagc^dhft- tyfift.4ji42(ttBt64ssue(i by. Samudra Gupta and 
also by his epithet, in the inscriptions 

of his descendants. In the Poona plates of bis grand¬ 
daughter, Prabbaivatigupta V&kataka, he is even called 
31^T^WFft, which boast, however, seems to be unfou¬ 
nded. Had Samudra. Gupta performed many As'vamedha 
sacrifices, his successors would have, emphatically menti¬ 
oned the fact in their official records. Moreover, a few 
mistakes, which seem to have crept in the inscription of 
Prabhavatigupta Vakataka, make the authoritativeness of 
that inscription rather doubtful. Further, H. E. Divekar 
suggests (A. B, 0. E. 1. VII) that Samudra Gupta performed 
the As'vamedha very late in his career, that is, after 
the publication of the Allahabad pillar inscription. The 
facts that the epithet inwhich is i nvari s.hly 
applied to Samudra Gupta’s name, is not found in 
the Allahabad pillar inscription, and that the line 26 of 
the inscription, which reads 

etc.,' indicates his intention of performing a 
sacrifice, most convincingly prove that the As'vamedha 
sacrifice was performed after the inscription on the 
Allahabad column. It is doubtful, therefore, whether 
the Gupta emperor had enough time left to him to pier- 
form several As'vamedha sacrifices. His title, 

in the grant of I 3 rah hit vatig upt,S cannot, therefore 
lie reasonably justified. It, is not unlikely that Samudra 
Gupta got the inspiration of performing the As'vamedha 
from his connections with the southern conn tries, which 
may rightly be called the land of Vedic customs’. There 
were several sovereigns before Samudra Gupta—Pu$ya- 
mitra of the S'uhga dynasty, KhSravela of Kaliftga i 
g. 5 
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his philarithrophy, which is adequately suggested by the 
epithet his evident scrupulousness in taxing people 
mBh lightly as possible—these are the characteristics which 
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'speak very eloquently of the lofty and magnanimous 


g t. v .X v 4 

l personality of Samudra Gupta, both as man and as king 
The political administration in his times is indicated by 
the titles of Hari§ei?a in the Alkhabad pillar inscription 
I and by the Bran inscription. •'vOElis catholic and eclectic 
•attitude regarding religion is suggested by the fact that he 
f readily granted the request of the embassy from Ceylon 
to build a monastery for pilgrims. "'tEn.ere was a unique 
3 mvivd pt'Hind^;reli.g.ion and Sanskrit culture under 
| ;A yp s mii&ioal accomplishments have already been 
f reierred to'.^His poetical genius is shown by the epithet,s 
f in ;,he Allahabad pillar inscription, 
m.^Ti^TTlnUS: and 

The term is a technical term and 

visually indicates proficiency in more than one language. 
Though his poetical works are not now available, 
the high level of poetic genius of the time is quite evi- 
' dent from the pras'asti of Hariseija. We know from 
the inscription tb#t Dattadevi was the chief queen of 
Samudra Gupta- his Agramahi?! and Pattamahfuievl. 
Samudra Gupta, who was rightly called Parakrama/ika, 
had thus reached the high water-mark of Hindu imperi¬ 
alistic ideal and had almost created a ‘New Nation', 
Since the earliest date of Candra Gupta II, on the newly 
discovered Mathura inscription, is 380 A. D., and since 
the earliest known date of Samudra Gupta, on the Gaya 
t copperplate, is 329 A. D., it is certain :that Samudra 
j,! Gupta's regime was very long, as it was also very event- 
•Jdul. It appears that he ruled from 328-29 A. I). to 
;i 0377-78 A; I).. 
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: :THB ACME OF L~~... 

CANDRA GUPTA II VIKUAMAWTVA 

, 

The scope of literature as a source of history is usua¬ 
lly regarded as restricted,in the sense that literary works 
are often drawn upon only in order to supplement 
and confirm the historical material already provided by 
the more reliable epigraphic records. But some^ times it 
happens that an important historical detail, r " L 
known from inscriptions, is 
ough a literary source and ^s thereafter sov 
corroborated by means of some inscription' 

A typical case in point is that of Samudrs 
essor on the Gh" :j - A1 4 rpu " 
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that long-lost li 
covered work on 
, candra, called N&tyadar 
restored, a few year3 ago, 
KharnlSyat. Like other works 


few fragments of 
newly dis- 
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from several Sanskrit dramat 
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notice of Sanskrit scholars. Some fragments of this 
historical drama are also preserved in the S r i‘fig»raprar 
| kSs'a of Bhoja. * The extracts of this newly discovered 
I drama,; Devlcandragupta, begin with the second act, 
I where it is stated that BRma Gupt a agreed to give away 
■ his queen, jbhrtivadeyl, to the S'akas, in order to remove 
the apprehension of his subjects. It appears that the S'aka* 
| jklng had demanded BStna Gupta's legally married wife, 
v" DhruvadevI, and that BRma Gupta, being a coward, had 
.actually consented to send her over to the S'akRdhipati. 
'fiThe extracts contain a long dialogue between BRma 
. "■'Gupta and DhruvadevI, in which BRrna Gupta states that 
: he is sending her away for the sake of the people. 
DhruvadevI then complains of her husband's heartless- 
pill | ness.., Later on, Prince $andra Gupta determines to go 
to the S'aka king in the disguise of DhruvadevI. Candra 
Gupta ultimately kills the S'aka king through this strat¬ 
agem. It is indicated by the extract from the cone hid- 
I ing portion of the play that after the destruction of the 
S'akas, Candra Gupta murdered his brother, Bgma Gupta, 
and married his widow, DhruvadevI. The author of 
this play, Vis'Skhadatta, is very likely the same as the 
author of Mudrgrgksasa. It may be possible that he was 
actually a contemporary of Cand ra Gifa^ 

hy H iHebr&ndt, T awne&.YincenOmith. a rid Jay a s wal. 

^ n aficl" was' "thus an ey^wjtness of the events represented 
r| in Devlcandragupta, 

1 Jayaswal adds that the author of was a you¬ 

nger contemporary of Candra Gupta II. According to him 
the work was not published during the author’s own life-time. 
Winterhitz, on the other hand, gives 6th. century A. D. as the 
date of Daagupta (I. C, October 1-937 ) sees no 

difficulty ill supposing that the p6et wrote the dramain Candra 
Gupta’s lifetime. He argues that Candra Gupta JJ’e act wa| 
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authentic event in the Gupta history. The passage in 
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the Bars ncarita, which records the stories, narrated by 
Haifa’s commandant of elephants, Skandagupta, of kings, 
who, through carelessness, fell a prey to the machina¬ 
tions of their enemies, is f ull of references to earlier 
political events, which are exceedingly important from 
the point of view of ancient Indian history. One such 
political episode included in that passage is definitely 
known to be connected with the Imperial Gupta sover¬ 
eign, Candra Gupta II,^ The relevant passage runs? 
TlWIfi ; ^5% : ^wfcRreTcFtflC, Candra 

. j Gupta Il’s raid on the S'aka capital and the extermination 
. of the S'aka king - by him, in the disguise of a lady 
i were thus known to Bana. S'ankarSrya (1713 A. I).), 

: |t the commentator on Hargacarita, makes the reference 
'• : cleare’rTy stating thaTIEe S'akapati was killed in private 
| by Candra,Gupta disguised as his brother’s? wife and 
" surrounded by men, dressed like women, because the 
former coveted DhruvadevT, the wife of R&ma Gupta.- x 
Altekar draws the attention of scholars to..thfi ^storv of 
R aww al and Bark atnaria ( J. B. 0. R.S,) as narra ted in 
the Ma imal-ut—tawarlSb ( MT ), a work compiled in the 

11th. century....AJD.. The autEor'btthat'"work, Abul 

Hasan'ATi (1026 A. D. ), made merely a literal trans¬ 
lation oFan Ara,bic....wpjk, which, in its turn, was a 
translation of a Hindu work. The story has such great 
resemblance to the plot of Devlcandragupta that it may 
bp judiciously used to fill in the details, on which the 


extracts of the Sanskrit play do not shed any light. Raw¬ 
wal and Barkamaris are obviously the Arabic forms of 


RSma Gupta and Vikramaditya respectively. According 
to this Arabic historian, Rawwal and Barkamaris were 
brothers and the queen demanded by the foe had origi¬ 
nally chosen Bartewris rts hey fufuye husband* BrI 
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Bawwal, enchanted by her beauty, forcibly married 
her. A former rebel of bis father’s time attacked Baw¬ 
wal and put him to flight. Bawwal went with his wife, 
brother, and other noblemen to the top of a mountain, 
where a strong fortress had been built. But. the enemy 
got possession of the mountain by some strategy, besieged 
the fort, and was near upon taking it. Bawwal sired 
for peace and the enemy asked him to send his queen 
for himself. Just at this juncture, Bawwal’s brother,,. 
Barkamaris, came in and proposed to go to the enemy’s 
camp disguised like the queen. Through this stratagem 
Barkamaris was enabled to completely rout the enemy. 
After this event, however, the two brothers openly be¬ 
came rivals. Barkamaris had, therefore, in self-defence, 
to pretend that he was mad and moved about like a 
beggar. On one of his rounds he went to the palace, 
found the king, Bawwal, inattentive and killed him 
then and there. This fact of Barkamaris having- 
murdered his brother is corroborated by a passage in the 
fifth and the last act of Devlcandragupta, quoted in the 
Natyadarpaija, where it has been mentioned that Candra 
Gupta apprehended danger from his brother and there¬ 
fore feigning love-madness entered the palace. The 
general tone of the few extracts of Devlcandragupta, 
which have been so far discovered, is that the play ended 
with Rama Gupta’s murder and the marriage of Devi 
and Candra Gupta. Candra Gupta II seems to haye 
taken advantage of the opportunity, afforded by the dis¬ 
graceful compliance of his brother with the demand ofl ; 
the S'akapati, to enlist soldiers under his own. standard , 
in order to free the unfortunate Dhruvadevl and kill 
her degraded husband. The Gupta inscriptions make ifcy - 4 
clear that Candra Gupta II married bis brother’s widows! 
Dlunivadeyf, and the son bs>rn |q them? Kumara Gupta#* ; 
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| him on the* Cbipfat. throne. That Candra Cxitpta 

f m had married his brother’s widow was a well-known 
f fact even in the 9th. century A. I).. !&.Jhi^Jiailian 

plaii^^hAm'6«havar§a.JC (E. I. XVIII) dated 871 A. P.» 
l it is stated : ‘That donor, in the Kaliyuga, who was of 
the Gupta lineage, having killed (his) brother, we are 
told, ‘seized (his) kingdom and wife*. Bhandarkar 
argues that the Sanjan plates are here referring to 
' Skanda Gupta VikramSditya. There was undoubtedly 
a possibility of fratricidal war at the time of the accession 
of Skanda Gupta, but had Skanda Gupta married his 
brother’s wife ? Besides, Skanda Gupta s straightened 
circumstances .could hardly have allowed him to be lavish 
in gifts to such an extent that that characteristic of his 
should have deserved special mention in later inscrip¬ 
tions. Hiuen Tsang refers to a great Gupta sovereign, 
Vikrainaditya, who was widely known for his charities. 
i : / phruvadevl’s. s eaiaat-'Vais'Sili .desc ri be her afttho crowned 
l ' quean of Candra.ilapj&. n- How could Candra Gupta II, 
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it is asked, legally marry his brothers widow? A erit.i« 


cal examination of several works on Hindu Law makes 




m 




] ■ it clear that such a marriage was held to he quite desi- 
| ? fable, at. least in the age of Candra Gupta II./ 4 .[.here is 
one more point in the Ma;jnial-ut-tawarikh, which is 
corroborated by inscriptional evidence. The name of 
the prime-minister of Rawwal and Barkamaris is given 
Ttiere as Bafar. The lingarn from KaramS.daij4 e (Eyza- 
bad, now placed in the Lucknow museum ), dated G. 
E. 117 (i.e. 436 A. I).), has on it the inscription that 
Ppthvi^eiia, the senior minister in charge of army under 
Kumara Gupta X, wa3tl^ ! '|pn of Shkhamv^n, the 
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Even ip^pite of all this literary ami epigraphie evide» 


nee showing that R&ma Gupta, the eldest son and slice* 

was killed by his brother. 


essor, of Samudra 

Candra Gupta XI, who followed him on the Gupta throne 
. . --- » • ^ 


. a question may reasonably be asked: Whv is there-no 
reference to Eilma Gupta in any of the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions themselves ? It was, therefore, suggested that 
Raima Gupta of Devleandragupta w;as only a provincial 
governor, which fact may explain the absence of any 
inscriptions or coins which could be ascribed to Rama 
Gupta. But Sanjana plates definitely contradict this 
suggestion. Why did BSma Gupta, .it may he further 
argued against that suggestion, not sepk the help of his 
sovereign when he was in difficulty? The Sanjana 
plates clearly mention that 'Candra Gufita acquired the 
‘kingdom’, thrbugh the murder of his brother. This 
cannot be possible if RSma Gupta had been merely a 
provincial governor. The paucity of Gupta inscriptions 
belonging to Rama Gupta is hardly a strong objection 
against the assumption of Rffima Gupta’s having succee¬ 
ded Samudra Gupta. Epigraphical lists are usually 
genealogical and not dynastic, and they often omitcolla- 
teral rulers. Further it is not unlikely that the later 
| Gupta sovereigns refused to give that imbecile, Rama 
, Gupta, a place in the glorious galaxy of their ancestors, 
5| The absence of any coins of this king can be explained 
■ ! on the assumption that the war with the S'aka king was 
fought immediately after the death of Samudra Gupta 
Ifed the accession of R&ma Gupta, j and that the latter’s 
reign was consequently very short, y 

Who was the S'aka king who made himself bold 
enough to demand of the successor of the great Samudra 
Gupta his quehn ? And where did the young prince, 
Papdra Gupta, encounter an4 kill, the S'akapati ?ji 
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of Samudra Gupta’s numerous conquests, the glory of 
the Gupta empire began to decline perhaps towards the 
end of his reign. $ His forward policy must have created 
a number of enemies, who must have been waiting only 
for a suitable opportunity to reassert themselves.o'Altekar : 
believes (J. B. O. R. S. ) that the S'aka Mahaksatrapa 
Rudrasena II, whose coins range from 348 A. D. to 378 • 
A. I).* and who restored the title ‘Mahaksatrapaj, which I 
was for a long time in abeyance, was one of such rulers | 
to reassert himself. The expansion of his possessions J 
could be possible only eastwards and at the cost of the 
Guptas. It is v<pr likely, therefore, that he was the 
S'akapati of Devlcandragiipta, 5 But how can we recon¬ 
cile this supposition with the evidence put forth by ‘ 
Majmal-ut-tawarikh and Rajas'ekhara ( 900 A. D. ) ? The 
latter quotes a verse, apparently addressed to Kartikeya 
i.e. Kumara Gupta I, ( or, according to Mirashi, to Mahf- 
pala I of the Gurjara Pratlhara dynasty of Kanauj) 
wherein We are told that ‘the praises ( of Candra Gupta) 1 
are sung by women of KSrtikeyanagara, just in that- 
Himalaya, from where S'arma ( Rama ?) Gitpta war, 
forced to retreat, after giving over his queen to the king 
of the Khasas (S'akas ?).’ Majmal-ut-tawarikh also 
points out that a mountain was resorted to by Raww:(il 
when he was attacked by a rebel of his father’s times. 
Rasal, who seems to have attacked Rawwal ( Jayaswal, 
J.B.O.R.S.) in the Himalayas, was the grandson of Kafand 
( Kadphises) and son of Ayand ( Wema ). He may thus 
have been identical with Daivaputra Salulnusahi. 'the 
scion of Kami ska, who is known, from the Allahabad 


1 Bhandarkar and B. D. Banerjee definitely urge that the 
of could not have been a member of the assr 4 

family of Gujorat. Banerjee does not admit even that he wa* 
a scion of family. 
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pillar inscription of Samudra Gupta, to have been still 
ruling in northwestern India. It is more probable that 
it was lie, Who, emboldened by the weakness of Samudra 
Gupta’s successor, had made his- last bid for the recovery 
of the lost imperial status of his own house. Can dra 
Gupta , II ia_ i£^xibe.d y - in--hie- in scrip t ions at Ud a.yagi.ri 
an d SSfioi. p.a a hero of many battles, and may be rega¬ 
rded tohave quell ed! ) I'apgq w JQeva« 

pnfrrwM the Himalay as. ^BAnkar,a 3 ;ya!a.inter- 

pV etl^hn _of..^Laka 4 iaiii... -as- - suggestaihat the 

pditicgAieadacof lj^Sakaa>waa.alao thek J 3 digiffiH§J.eader» 
Can the name ‘De vaput ra’ also have that s ign ificance? 2 
A"n extract sHows that the enemy’s camp was stationed 
at Alipura, which, according to Bangaswami Saraswati, 
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1 Sarnia (1. 0. January 1939 ) puts forth a view 
arently farfetched~that based his commentary on^ 

on older glosses, when, he explaina^URTfi as ^-filurUTUT^?. The 
old gloss perhaps interpreted as (which refers 

to an established tradition ), and who could not under¬ 

stand the true significance of the term wrhr< paraphrased it 
as grupf. gflfhg, in 3R means g^ps and U'-Rpf therefore means 
ser chieftain. afifSpsfi and others were called g^sand 1 
therefore the of must have been a fTCR. 

R^ v yi ft further assumes that the stanza in the Meharauli Jron 
pillar inscription of f#, viz, gHg€i% %% ; .TUl 
srrf^RTb refers to this defeat of the gi'TFra by Candra Gupta II. 






2 A question might be asked, in this connection, whether 
the sarao person could be the secular head (VPT ) as well as 
the religious leader ( urt 4 ) of a clan. A few references in 








and UCRUrT, brought forth by V. Baghavan (I. 0. 
April 1939), show that the heads of mlecchas, political and reli¬ 
gious, were called ^SRPifar % gp# 

(Turm : III 23, 24). *jwfcwwi«f ^rsTTu-- 

W (g* UT. vRug section )., The 3^9 were presumably included 
by 4 r*t 4 among mlecchas. 
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was wrongly read as Aripura. 

also mentions Aripura as There is . 

a hilTTortmss ufAlipura in the Ivangra district. The 


IL, AhnhriiillllBM^. 

KSr tike y anagara mentioned in Kavyamimansa of Rija- 
s'ekhara was situated in the valley ot Goinati, near the 
present village of Baijanath.fi) which is included in Al* 
mora district of the United Provinces. It thus appears 
that the fight, between Kama Gupta and S'akapati took 
place not far from this place. ^h^d^^ML.i§„inelii.ed' 
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to believe that Kara a Gupta and C andra 
at’ffietime' oHlns^yen^ 

whicTris iue'nt ioiie.dAn.Jhe.. AUahahad... prllaaii.imcnj.>tion. 
■Tfl.y a.S'w4h Qn t h e oth er hand, thinks that the place of the 
encounter between STakapati. and .Kama Gupta was the 
Jallundbar Doab, somewhere in or about the babathtt 
ffilToTtST'IBmSlayas. The old village of Aliwal in 
Jallundhar ' district may be. still retaining the ancient 
name o fArip uiffi- The latter view would seem, prefer¬ 
able in view of the fact that the Sakapati of Devicandra 
gupta is taken to be identical with the ,Ku$&p,a king, 
fl.'#After the short reign of this ignonimous Gupta king, , , 
Gupta, Candra Gupta II, with whom, presumably, 

' Athe glorious Indian tradition of YikraniSditya started, be- 1 , 
ame, in circa 878 A.D., the overlord of the Gupta Empire, j f. 
We are fortunsvEe"!n' that we possess several sources, ■ ■■ | 
literary and epigraphic, providing ample information A 
with regard to the career of this worthy son of a worthy 
father. * By the nobility of his character evinced by his 
gallant rescue of Dhruvadevi and by the remarkable , 
diplomacy and valour, which he exhibited in the success-y 
fpl attack against the Sakapati, Candra Gupta II must;, 
have already endeared himself considerably to the people, 
of Magadha. His marriage to Dhruvadevi seems to .hav* ;j . 
been the auspicious beginning of a very glorious career. 
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was certainly the unifying factor of all these different 
political units, there naturally followed some sort of 
disintegration of the empire, One such attempt, during 
the reign of Rama Gupta, on the part of the Ivu^ana 
king, was successfully flouted by Candra Gupta IL The 
reference in the Meharauli iron pillar inscription of 
Candra Gupta II to a successful war against the BShlikas a- y 
‘by getting across the seven mouths of the Sindhu 1 can be 
easily explained by such a supposition. Candra Gupta II, 
thereafter, made his position on the north-west frontiers 
and in the Punjab stronger than ever, which fact has been 
definitely pointed out by his inscription at Mathura.^'' f 
He is the first sovereign of the Gupta dynasty, whose 
record has been discovered in that city. It is a greatly 
damaged and undated inscription, but the fragment of 
it, which is available, refers-to the glories of his father, 
Sapmdra Gupta, and to his own devotion to the Bhaiga* 
vata religion. Candra Gupta IPs coins, particularly his 
silver coins, are plentiful all over the eastern Punjab as 
far as the banks of the Chenab. Another inscription at 
Mathura, which w as nof kn ammto.lELp. et. was disc overed 
in a garden near Jim Hard i n gc hridgci. . ■a£ .Mftt.hnrii ; city, 
by Pandit R adha krishna and his nephew. Bh otanath. 

This recorcTJs mscrfBed on a stone pillar, small in size, 
and square in section at the bottom but octogonal in the 
middle. It consists of seventeen lines. It is damaged 
in c t fferent parts, the most regrettable damage however 
being! to the part, which mentioned the date in regnal 
year, ifiince this is the only inscription of the early Gupta 
empepors, which was dated both in Gupta era and regnal 
year, i The inscription is S'aiva and on one side of the 
pillar is to be found a naked figure of a S'ivagaija. The 
inscription opens with the name of MahSrajaMhiiiaja 
Bhafcttoka Candra Gupta, the worthy son of Bhaj^Staka 
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Mah ar &j ad h i raj a Samudia Gupta. The object of this 
inscription is to record the building of a temple of S'iva, 
named Kapiles'vara. The last portion of this inscription 
contains a request to the emperor to protect the grant 
made for tjje worship of the deity and for charity at the 
temple. V'The great importance of the record lies in the 
fact that it supplies us with a very early date in the 
reign of Candra Gupta II, viz,. G. E. 61 (mentioned 
both in numerals as Well as in words), that is, 880 A.D.. 
It appears, therefore, that the consolidation of the north¬ 
western dominions of his empire was completed by 
Candra Gupta II within two years immediately after his 
accession to the Gupta throne. All this evidence, epi- 
• graphic and numismatic, indicates that Candra Gupta II 
first strengthened his north-western dominions from the 
(Tallundhat Doab to Mathura. i/v 

H e thereafter turned his attentio n to t he . southern 
•end of t he no rth-w ester n frontier, where the Kgatrapa 
revival had b ecome sufficient ly aggre ssive. According to 
Rapson’s investigations based on the study of the K§atra- 
pa coins, the period extending from 305 A. D. to 348 
A.D. is marked by great changes in the political history 
of the Kfcatrapas, the one clear indication of which was 
that the office of MahSk?atrapa fell in abeyance during 
that period. In the first part of that period, there were 
twd K^atrapas, and in the latter part, K$atrapa coinage 
ceases to be issued altogether. All this suggests li^hat 
their territory was subject to foreign invasion, firstly 
under Pravarasena I Vakai^aka, during the first half of 
that period, and later, during the second half, Hinder 
% ,mu dra Gh ipta. whose victorious advance must have 
greatly reduced its, extent. It seems that the constant 
wars between the Kgatrapas and the Vakatakas were 
partly responsible for the decadence of K^atrapa power. 

V 1 _ . v’ t'A'!, if. hi . ‘ s J(l V >'■'t "'fiVj.ci ‘A* • l"'.' ’ ' 
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The expansion of VSka^aka authority under Prtbvi^ena I, 
whose reign was a long one, according to Ajanta inscrip¬ 
tion, brought about another perio,d of break in Ksatrapa 
rule, between the years, 351 to 364 A. 3),, The so-called 
Uparkot hoard provides striking evidence in this connect¬ 
ion. Many of the ninety .’odd coins of the K§atrapas 
belonging to the reign of Rudrasena are, according to 
Scott, ‘in mint condition and therefore unworn. From 
these facts we may fairly conclude that the hoard was 
secreted at the end of the first period of Rudrasena V 
reign and most probably it was because of the revolution 
that then took place, rendering life and property inse¬ 
cure, that the money was hidden’. Another peculiarity 
ot this period, noted by Rapson, is the introduction of 
certain lead coins with the humped bull on the reverse 
and the Caitya, sword, and. the crescent on the obverse. 
Since these coins belong to the period of the absence jof, 
silver coins, it is probable that they were introduced by 
a new dynasty. Vrhis may be explained in view of the 
extension of the power of Yakataka Prthviseija I, in 
certain parts of whose territory lead coins were in cur¬ 
rency under the Andhras. ^After the d eath of the great 
Vakataka king, P?thvi§ei?a I, circa 375 A. D., the Ksa- 
trapas seem to have recovered some parts of their lost 
territory and a considerable amount of their political 
influence, so much so that .Rudrasen a III restored the 
original family title, Mahaksatrapa, assumed the offensive, 
and made a bold bid for regaining that region round 
About Ujjain, which had constituted the core of their 
territory, in the best days of Ksatrapa domination. The 
successor of Rudrasena III was his sister’s son, Maha-,, 
ksatrapa SvaraS Sitfihasena. The only date known of this 
monarch is 382 or 384 A* I).. The martial activities on 
the part of Mah3k§atrapaa Rudrasena III and Siriihaaeaa 
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attracted- the attention of Candra Gupta II, wlio had just 
then completed his consolidatory operations on the north* 
western frontiers and in the Punjab. The earliest known 
4ate of the silver coinage of the Guptas, in the region 
which had formerly been in exclusive possession of the 
K§atrapas, comes almost about twenty years after 388 
A. D., and oh this numismatic evidence it is generally 
assumed that the Gupta conquest of the west must have 
been effected sometime aboui,, ;1 ^ft9 A. D.. But there is an 
inscription of Candra Gupta II at,.^»e JCdayagiri cave, 
Which is dated in 82 i. e. 401 A. D*ftJdayagiri is a well- 
known hill, with a small village of the same name on 
the eastern side of it. It is about two miles to the north¬ 
west of Bhilsa. There is a cave-temple, called the Candra 
Gupta cave, on the level grounds to the south of the 
village. The inscription is on the upper part of a smoo¬ 


thed panel, over two figures, one of Catufbhttja Visiju 




Si 


attended by his two wives, and the other of Dvadas'a- 
bhuja Devi. It is dated, partly in numerical symbols 
and partly in words, in year 82 i. e. 401-402 A. D*. The 
object of the inscription is to record the gift, by a Maha¬ 
raja of the Sanakanika tribe, who seems to have been a 
feudatory of Candra Gupta II, of the two groups of sculp¬ 
tures above which the record is engraved. This Sana¬ 
kanika seems to have belonged to the tribe of the same 
name referred to in the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudra Gupta, f The Udayagiri cave inscription brings 
the date of Candra Gupta H’s conquest and occupation 
of Malwa much earlier than that given by numismatic 
evidence. There is another undated inscription at Udaya¬ 
giri cave, ascribed by Fleet to Candra Gupta II s time, 
which is a record of the excavation of the cave, as a 
temple of S'iva, by order of a certain VIrasena, also 
VfbUed S'aba, a ling’s minister of peace and war, ‘having 
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got the position by hereditary rights*. The minister is 
described as Sandhivig^Shika, a man of learning, and a 
native of PStaliputra.^flie inscriptions at Udayagiri 
indicate the extent of Candra Gupta ITs authority, bring¬ 
ing it quite close to Ujjain, the capital of Maiwa and the 
headquarters of !the R§atrapas. The last line of the 
second inscription of Udayagiri indicates clearly that the 
king in person and the minister were both, at that place, 
on an expedition of the ‘conquest of the world*. vlnJthe 
times of Samudra Gupta, a large portion of Malwa was 
included in the Gupta empire and a number of tribes in 
that region were made to submit to the Gupta sover¬ 
eign. MahSk§atrapas Rudrasena III and Sirhhasena, how¬ 
ever, represent the temporary revival of the S'akas in 
that territory. The process of the conquest of this region 
must have been gradual. Candra Gupta II seems to 
have started operations for rounding off bis empire in 
that particular corner. His expedition involved more 
than one campaign and a gradual reduction of territory 
for fnal incorporation in the empire Jr Hence the infer¬ 
ence that the war in Western Malwa was a protracted 
affair, and not a quick and sudden conflict, as the numis¬ 
matic evidence would lead one to believe.*- The interval 
of a, tittle over twenty years, noticed by Rapson, between 
the last K§atrapa coins in 388 A. D. and the first Gupta 
coins in 409 A. D., need not be a bar to the above assum¬ 
ption. A sovereign would issue his own coinage only 
after there is a settled government in a conquered terri¬ 
tory. , An inscription of Candra Gupta II is discovered at 
Gadhwa in Allahabad district and adds nothing to our 
knowledge except a date in the reign of Candra Gupta II, 
namely, 407-408 A. D.. There is, in that inscription, a 
mention rnade of PStaliputra. But there is nothing to 
indicate ttyat it is mentioned as the capital of Candra 
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Gupta II, The stone inscription of Candra Gupta'II at 
S&fiei in the north-eastern Malwa, dated 412-18 A. D., 
confirms his established domination in that part of the 
> Country; It is a Bauddha inscription td record a grant, 
by one Amrakgridevti, an officer of the Gupta emperor, 
of a Village called Is'varavSsaka, and a sum of money to 
the Aryasafigba, at the great Vihffira of K&kangdabota, 
for the purpose of feeding mendicants and maintaining 
lamps, Besides giving a date and confirming Candra 
Gupta Its occupation of Malwa, the inscription supplies 
us with the important detail that the more familiar name 
Of Candra Gupta II was DevarJtja, The year 98 of the 
SSfici inscription is the last known date of Candra 
G upta II. '-A / 

The i nsc ript io ns show that Candra Gupta; II conquered 
the whol e of Malwa and his silver coins -indi cate that he 
put an end to tKe domination of t he later western K§a- 
trapas'~ol/ ESiBia wa^~~These wars oh the south-west 
frontiers 'iSeem to form the only major military enter¬ 
prise undertaken by Candra Gupta II after his accession. 
All other frontiers were presumably free from any poli¬ 
tical disturbances. According to Pa Hien, PSltaliputra 
w’as the original capital of the Guptas, but it appears 
that, later, Candra Gupta II made Ujm n., iris second 
capital, probably in view of the special exigencies of ad¬ 
ministration^ that arose particularly on account of the 
wars against the S'akas and the consequent reorganisa¬ 
tion of the newly acquired territory in that region* 
This fact explains the genesis of the,glorious Indian 
tradition of VikramUditya of Ujjainj^Phe conquest of 
western Malwa and Kathiawar jnade the Gupta empire, 
under Candra Gupta II, very v^t, extendi ng from 
Kathiawar peninsula to the confines of Eastern Bengal 
as suggested by a references in the -Mehhirauli iron 
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pillar inscription, to a tfar on 

frontiers)., and from the Himalayas to . Narmadgb, it is 
known to have included Bengal; Bifeaii. the United 
Provinces, Eastern Punjab, portions of the Central Pro- ^ ^ . j 
vinoes* and practically the whole of Central India includ 
ing the famous and fertile p rovinc e of Malwa,. North 
Gujerat and Kathiawar, which included the famous ports 


of Cambay, Ghogha, Verawal, Porbandar, and Dvaraka., 


All this wide extent of his dominions justifies Candra- 
Gupta II’s boast of sole sovereignty of thej^*’' 


m 


earth, made in the Meharauli iron pillar inscription.. 

This extension of the western frontiers of Candra Gupta’s 
empire had considerably influenced trade and Commerce 
as well as culture of Northern India. vEuropean and > 
African trade with India received great impetus as a 
result of the Gupta conquest of Kathiawar ports. The 
western traders poured Homan gold into the country in 
return for Indian products and the effect of this great| 
wealth on the country is skill noticeable in the great| 
variety and number of coins issued by Candra Gupta IP. 

Ca ndra Gupta IPs western conquests must have J)eenV 
facilitated by the subordinate alliance of tlje i ._Yak3t$akas t j 
with him. Prthvisena I VSkStaka, however, even af ter 
the death of his father, Eudrasena I, which is referred 
to in the Allahabad pillar inscription, seems to have 
considerably grown in power and to have extended his 
domination in Central India and the Deccan. It was PC 
then feared that the, Y&batakas would be a rival power 
against the Guptas. ^Candra Gupta II, who was perhaps 
a peaceful Statesman rather than a warlike monarch 
adhered, in this case, to a policy of peaceful diplomatic 
relations with the VSkgtakas. Rudrasena II, the son 
and successor of Prthvi$epa I, is described, in the Virka-i, 
records, to have married Pmbhfyatigupta, geg 
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I,^ laughter oi I> i ^ft Gupta .4 i irii4 Kd b eiauBggl . * Who is this 
' jDeva Gupta? All the Vakatakas after Pravarasena I 
call themselves simply MahSrSjas. This Deva Gupta is, 
however, described as MaharSjSdliiraja. In the Rddha- 
pura grants of Queen PrabhSvatigupta, her fathers name 
is given as Candra Gupta II with his usual titles, which 
fact convincingly proves the identity of Candra Gupta II 
and Deva Gupta. The name Devaraja in the Safici 
inscription of Candra Gupta II was definitely taken by 
Fleet to refer to a person different from Candra Gupta II. 
A critical examination of the SSftci record goes against 
the theory proposed by Fleet, that Devaraja is the name 
of the minister. That a subordinate governor should 
make a donation like this in honour of a minister seems 
to be an unusual procedure particularly when the sover¬ 
eign also is himself brought into close connection with 
the donor. The reading, ) ?F£r, suggest¬ 

ed, in that context, by Aiyangar, is certainly better than 
that proposed by Fleet, ffcPFTPT ( spTMt U3RU ) The 
former reading indicates that Candra Gupta II, bore the 
affectionate name, Devaraja. Prinsep also translated 
this passage, where the name, DevarSja, occurs, so as to 
suggest that DevarSja was another name of Candra 
it Gupta II. By means of the alliance . wi idmthe..YSkS^akas, 
i Candra Gupta II, protectedJ ik left. dank, and, it.i&.very 
; lilfe^j| ^t ^aj mjuda^n.bntwefen Ifadrag^aJ L and Jfra- 
bhavatigupta took plac e during Candra G\ip,la .II’.a eamfi--- 
aign in Halwa. It has already Seen stated that Prthvi- 
seiia’s was a long reign. This fact, coupled with the 
references to the regency of Prabhavatigupta for her son 
makes it possible to assume that Rudrasena II’s was a 

short reign. Whate ve r may, .fatoeJh&fiJt. JM .diplomatic 

rel ations betSKfim^jOandra Gupta II, and Ppthvi^e^a h 
there can be no do^ht Candra Gupta Id’s influence 
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was predominant during the reign of Riidrasena II* the 
regency of PrabhSvatiguptS for her son, and a consider¬ 
able part of the reign of! Rravarasena II. There is certain 
literary evidence to support this assumption. Setu- 
bandha, a pr&krta kSvya, is ascribed to Kuntales'a Pra¬ 
varasena. The YakStakas were presumably styled 
Kuntales'a, ever after the annexation of Kuntala by 
Prthviseiia I V&kS^aka. Kuntales'a Pravarasena must, 
therefore, necessarily have been Pravarasena II» the 
grandson of Ppthvigena I. The commentator of that 
prSkpta kSvya further points out that the work was com¬ 
posed by one Pravarasena, who was in the court of 
Candra Gupta II, and that it underwent critical revision 
at the hands ot KSlidStea, at the instance of VikramSditya 
himself. This tradition makes it sufficiently clear that 
Vikramaditya, KSlidSsa and Pravarasena.II VakStaka 
were contemporaries. 1 In the S'tngSJrapraklls'a of Bhoja, 


1 On the assumption that ¥.175*5^ has tried to glorify, in 
the 7ffStr, the exploits of the family of his patrons, the 
Guptas, under the pretext of describing the exploits of the 
race of the Raghus, an interesting piece of evidence has been 
brought forth to prove that was a contemporary of 

Candra Gupta II. In canto I of that UfRfiFq', the race of 
the Raghus is characterised by fTRTRT, in one of the many 
stanzas, as follows: [(of the kings) 

who were the rulers of the earth bounded by seas, and whose 
chariots had overrun the regions reaching the sky.] Now 
applying this description to the Guptas.the word 3U^g3T8JrfT5r 
has to be interpreted: (the race) of the Gupta sovereigns upto 
Samudra Gupta, that is to say, where Samudra Gupta is the 
last sovereign to be mentioned. This indicates that ^TPSTPFT 
knew Samudra Gupta as the last Gupta sovereign, who had 
beep dead. He was a contemporary of Candra Gupta II, who 
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a verse is ascribed to K&lidaisa, through which he is said 
to have reported to the Gupta emperor, his impressions 
regarding the luxurious life in the court of the lord of 
Kuntala, who was obviously a protege of the Gupta sove¬ 
reign. Heras believes that the Kuntales’a, referred to 
in that verse, was the Kadamba king,* Kakutsthavannan. 
But by a critical study of the Talgunda pillar inscription 
of KSkutsthavarman and of several grants of the Western 
Gaftgas, N. Lakghmi Narayanarao- shows (I. H. Q.) that 
the date of K&kutsfchavarmap must be 435 to 475 A. D., 
and that KuntaleS'as, in the time of Gandra Gupta II, 
were most eertainly the VakiStakas. So this Kun tale¬ 
s'vara, to whom Kalidasa was presumably sent as em¬ 
bassy by his patron, Candra Gupta II* was evidently 
PravaraSena XI Yakataka. This fact also corroborates 
our earlier conclusion. It appeal’s, as ft the administra¬ 
tion of the large kingdom of the VSka^akas was neglected 
by Pravarasena II, hut the Vakataka territory still rema¬ 
ined intact on account of the dominating influence of 
Candra Gupta II. M atrimonial alliance seemg^to be a 
distinctive feature of :ihe "Gupta iqleign policy. Candra 
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succeeded Samudra Gupta,and therefore claims to have sung the 
glories of the line of the Gupta sovereigns ending with. Samudra 
Gupta. The word, may be read as«RR* 

. in order to make it applicable to the Guptas. It is 
a well-known fact that the Gupta sovereigns in general, and 
Samudra Gupta in particular, had successfully advanced into 
the regions, which had once belonged to the family of the 
vffts. B is further suggested, in this connection, that qvif^FB' 
wrote the drama, in order to com¬ 

memorate a historically important event, in the regime of 


Candra Gupta II ( namely, the marriage of the Vidarbha princ¬ 
ess ( f H*TI4fri3HT to a prince of Malwa ( ? II ), 
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of TJdanakilpa indicates that Parisad still formed an 
important element of the Hindu government machinery. 
There were, besides these, several guilds and commer¬ 
cial corporations. The benevolent efficiency ot Candra 
Gupta IPs administrative organisation finds support in 
the fact recorded in the Mandasor inscription of 437 and 
473 A. D., that a guild of silkweavers belonging origin¬ 
ally to a particular province found it necessary to migrate, 
owing to disorder prevailing in their native land, and 
settled down within the Gupta empire, with a view to 
ply their trade of silk-weaving over there and attain 
prosperity thereby,. That a guild of weavers should, in 
the course of a generation prosper so well that a consi¬ 
derable section of them could devote themselves to the 
leisurely persuit of the study of astronomy, testifies to 
the fact that the imperial administration offered advant¬ 
ages necessary for the prosperity of the trade, internally 
and perhaps even overseas, in such article of luxury as 
silk-fabrics. The great literary works of Kalidasa and 
Vis'akhadatta, produced under the regime of Candra 
Gupta II, are an imperishable evidence of the Gupta 
sovereign's p&troofige of learning and cultural sciences^; 

We can get sufficiently reliable information about the 
conditions prevailing in North India at the beginning 
of the 5th century A. D. from the accounts of Fa Hien’s 
travels. He speaks of the people, who were numerous 
and quite happy. There was no register of households 
and no necessity was felt of magistrates and regulations, 
Capital punishment was abolished by Candra Gupta II. 
He is also said to have installed a series of hospitals. 
His officers were obviously well paid and were conse¬ 
quently very efficient. To the common people, Candra 
Gupta II is said to have often given away donations of 




dinaras and suvarijas. His munificence, as observed 
elsewhere, was of world-wide fame. The catholic spirit p 


of Candra Gupta II, m religious matters is evidenced by 
the fact that the Udayagiri cave inscription and Mathura 
stone inscription are S’aiva, the Safici inscription is. 
Buddhist, and the other Udayagiri cave inscription is ; 
Vai$ijava. So, too, among his ministers were persons, 
belonging to different religious sects pk. Amrakaradeva j 
was a Bauddha, while VIrasena S'aba and S'ikharasvamin 
were S'aivas. It has been suggested (I. H. Q. 1927 ) that 
Candra Gupta H too, like his father, Samudra Gupta, 
performed a horse-sacrifice, and that a stone horse lying 
in a village, named Nagawa near Benares, which bears 
an inscription containing the letters candvagu. ..... com- 

5 , memorates that event. Fa Hien who visited India 
1 between m)5 and 4IL-AJDo while telling us that the, 

| empire was prosperous and well-governed, would lead/ 
f us to think that Buddhism held a predominant position.: 

( The evidence of the coins indicates, on the other hand,; 
that the rulers were Hindus and that Buddhism must! 
have, by this period, long passed its zenith. 

More gold and silver coins of Candra Gupta II have 
been discovered than those of his father, Samudra Gupta, 
or of his son, Kumara Gupta I. ^The most important"' 
innovations introduced by Candra Grupta II were in the if 
coinage of the country. His coins are characterised by | 

considerable originality. The.throned goddess is now 1 

replaced by purely Indian type of goddess seated on a 
lotus. His other types are the couch type, the umbrella - 
' type, the sirilha-parakrama type and original horseman [ 
type, Candra Gupta II is also responsible for the intro- ' 
duction of a currency of silver and copper coins* the $ 
former being considerably extended by Kum&ra Gupta I 
and Skanda Gupta. Fa Hien’s statement that cowries* 
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were the only articles used in buying and selling, though 
of great numismatic interest, has to be taken to be ref¬ 
erring to petty transactions. The inscriptions mention 
the suvarijas and dinaras, which were generously distri¬ 
buted. by the Gupta sovereign among his people. 

Candra Gupta II had, besides Prabha'vatigupta, two or 
three children from his chief Queen, Dh ruya devf.,. 
Kumara Gupta,his eldest son, succeeded him on the throne, 
while Govinda Gupta, and perhaps also Ghatotkaea Gupta 
were appointed viceroys to rule over certain provinces 
in his vast empire. Certain mediaeval chieftains of 
Kanarese districts claimed descent from Candra Gupta II. 
The origin of this tradition is to be traced back to some 
‘unrecorded adventures of VikramSditya in the Deccan’. 
Candra Gupta II had become the master practically of 
the whole of Northern India, after having exterminated 
the Seytnians of the Punjab, the north-west frontiers 
and Western India. Through the matrimonial alliance 
with the Vakatakas, he had neutralised the only rival 
power in India. He wielded, in fact, complete' domi¬ 
nation even over the Vakataka territory, as shown above. 
He was unquestionably the paramount sovereign of 
India in his times. The latest date of Candra Gupta II, 
which is given in the Saflci pillar inscription, viz, 412- 
Id A. D., and the earliest date of his successor, Kumara 
Gupta I, mentioned in the BiJsad stone pillar inscription, 
viz., 415-16 A. D., would indicate that Candra Gupta II 
died and was succeeded by his eldest son, Kumara 
Gupta I, sometime between 413 and 415 A. D.. 
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but it ended in disaster- He had been bequeathed, b.y 
his noble and great father, the glorious heritage of the 
vast “ and welbaffimnistered Gupta Empire, and 
consequently the earlier part of Kumar a Gupta I s long 
rule was by far the most prosperous period in the whole 
history of the Gupta dynasty. He is described, by , the 
Mafiju-s'rl-mdlakalpa, as by no means ‘ a weak .king \ 
but an ‘ excellent ’ and ‘ leading ’ sovereign. Kumara 
Gupta Is extensive coinage and the wide distribution 
of his inscriptions and of the find-spots of his silver 
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' dinSras and an uncertain amount was given for a 
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columns of red sand-stone dated 415-16 A. D.. 
Bilsad is a village consisting of three parts in 
Pita district of the United Provinces. The two inscribed 
pillars at Bilsad seerii to have had a direct connection 
with a temple, now ruined. The object of the inscription 
is to record the accomplishment of a temple of Kartikeya 
its pratoli, and the establishment of a Satra. It also 
gives the genealogy of the Gupta sovereign. These 
three inscriptions roundabout the home-province of the 
Guptas show that Kutnara Gupta I, was not, disturbed, 
in the earlier part of his career, by any foreigner, and 
that therefore he could devote his time and money for 
acts of charity and sacredness and for the internal 
prosperity of his dominions. There are some other 
inscriptions of Kuragra Gupta I, which are not noticed 
by Fleet. An image of a Jaina TIrthankara was dedicated 
at Mathura by Kumara Gupta I, in 432 A. D.. In the 
same year, a grant or transfer of land was recorded on 
a copperplate in Bengal. This plate has been recovered 
in a fragmentary condition and nothing can be known 
from it beyond the name of the reigning sovereign, the 
date, and the name of the Vais'ya, which is read as 
Khasapara by Bannerjee and as Khadapara by Basak. 
Ihe copperplates, recently, discovered at Damodarpur in 
Dinajpur district of Bengal are, from the historical 
point of view, far more illuminating. Two of these 
plates, dated : 124 G. E. and 128 G. E. ( 443 A. 1). and 
447 A. t).), belong to. the reign of Kumara Gupta I. 
The first of these records points out that in 443 A. I)., 
when the Paramadaivata Baramabhattaraka MahargjS- 
dhiraja Kumara Gupta, was .the ruling ^sovereign, ah 
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Uparika, named Oiratadatta, was the governor of 


Puij4raVardhana Bhukti in Bengal. Under Mlu « u 
was KUm&ramStya etravarman, who served as 
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deputy governor of the district of Kotivarsa. The 
copperplate records that a Brahmin, named Karpatika, 
applied to the local ‘officials for the sale of a piece of 
waste land to him. The application was. sanctioned 
and the sale confirmed by the inscription on the copper¬ 
plate. The process mentioned herein is of considerable 
importance from the point of view ot the revenue- 
administration and the economic life of the Gupta 
period. The second Damodarpnr copperplate aiso 
mentions Ciratadatta and Yetravarman and is of great 
interest for the economic history of the period. The 
Turnain inscription of 435 A. D, mentions Prince 
Ghatotkaca as governing the province of Eran, which 
included Jambuyana. The importance of the Mandasor 
inscription of Kumara Gupta I, and Btodhuvarman, 
who governed Das'apura, has already been referred to. 
It is dated in Malava Era 493 ( 437 A. D.) and also in 
473 A. D., and indicates how prosperous, trade. and 
commerce were, in those days. The Gangadbar stone 
inscription dated M. E. 480 (424. A. D.) of Vis'vavarman., 
the father of Bandhuvarman, and the son of Nara- 
varman, is also to be referred to the times of Kumara 
Gupta I. It is suggested by Bh ide (J. B. 0. K. S. YU ) 
that this Vis'vavarman was an independent king, who, 
flourished a century before his namesake, who later 
was a feudatory of the Guptas. But Majumdar definitely 
points out that this Vis'vavarman must be later than 
Naravarman. The Karamdancle inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I’s time, which, too, has already been.referred to, 
mentions Ppthvi^epa, the son of S'ikbarasvamin, who 
was a Mantrin, a Kumaramatya and afterwards MahS- 
baladhikrt of Kumara Gupta I, stationed in 0,ndh. All 
these inscriptions belonging to the reign of Kumara 
Gupta I, are historically useful from three points of 
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view. Firstly they prove that Kumara Gupta I had 
preserved intact the vast empire of his father extending 
from Malwa to Bengal and was steadily contributing to 
its general prosperity in a variety of ways. Secondly 
many of these inscriptions give us clear glimpses in the 
economic life and the revenue-administration of these 
days. Thirdly they provide ample information regarding 
the administrative divisions of the Gupta empire and 
the system of their government. * There is yet another 
inscription of Kumara Gupta on the Mankuwar stone 


linage, 


dated in G. E. 129 ( 448 A. I).), Mankuwar is a 
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small village on the right bank of the Jumna, about 
nine miles from Arail in Allahabad district. On the 
front of the pedestal of a seated image of Buddha, the 
first line of the inscription is inscribed at the top, im¬ 
mediately below the image, and the second line is ins¬ 
cribed at the bottom of the pedestal. Between these two 
llines there is a compartment of sculptures containing 
in the centre the Bauddha wheel, on each side of the 
wheel, a man seated in meditation facing full front, 
and at the corner a lion. The inscription is Budhhist and 
records the installation of the image on the pedestal on 
which it is engraved. It is interesting, from the palae- 
ographiea.1 point of view, to note that OM is represent¬ 
ed, throughout the Gupta period, by a symbol as in this 
inscription. The inscription refers to a Kum&ra Gupta 
giving him the subordinate title of MaharSja. Who 
was this Maharaja Kumara Gupta ? We know of no 
feudatory monarch of the name of Kumara Gupta, be¬ 
longing to this period. The date of the inscription, 
moreover, fits exactly into the period of KumSra Gupta I. 
Why, then, is he here styled simply as Maharaja ? The 
use of the subordinate title in this case may perhaps 
have been due to carelessness or ignorance on the part 
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: i^^rence, in the Shitari inscription of Skanda Gupta, 
to the PU?yamitras having been conquered by the vali¬ 
ant prince, Skanda Gupta. ;It seems as if the Pusyami- 
t'ras also were responsible for the disaster which the 
Gnpt% empire suffered in the old age of Kumara, Gupta I. 
These-, Pu§yamitras have been mentioned in Vjfeiju 
Pti.r|bt}a, and Jaina Kalpa Stttra. The emperor, Kumara 
Gupta I, thus, seems to have been engaged in 
the encounters with the barbarians, during the conclud¬ 
ing years of his reign. The earliest invasion was 
successfully repulsed by the Crown Prince, Skanda 
Gupta, but later oh the strain of continued warfare* was 
acutely felt by the treasury and the emperor was com¬ 
pelled to issue coins of impure gold. No inscription of 
Kumara Gupta L, however, gives ns the chronology or 
other information regarding the wars with the barbar¬ 
ians. In the meanwhile Kumara, Gupta I., died in 455 
-56 A. D. apd the credit of restoring the deteriorating 
fortunes of the dynasty goes exclusively to Skanda 
Gupta.. . • . . , , ,. 

Kumara Gupta I., seems to have scrupulously followed 
the Gupta tradition of tolerance in religious matters. 
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This fact is evidenced by the different religious sects, 
which have been referred to in his inscriptions. The 
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MahSsena SwSrnI, while Buddha, S'ivaand the Sun-god 


Bilsad inscription speaks of the worship of Katrikeya 




| are glorified in the Mankuwar, Karamdande and Manda- 
sor inscriptions respectively. There is also a mention 
of Visiju-worship in some of his records. His long 
rule was, on the whole, more or less uneventful and 
therefore sufficiently peaceful and prosperous, except for 
the foreign invasions during the last years. The em¬ 
peror was styled differently in his records and coins as 
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Mahendra, As'vamedhamahend; i/JV ■ Ajitamahec 
Sirhhamahendra, S'i*I Mahendrasiml ‘.ahendrakiuiq^ O 
Siifihavikrama, Vy%hrabalapaTiJkrama, -and Sr! Put 
The numismatic evidence points clearly to the cel^-i!.•»-' 
tion of A^vamedha by Knm&ra Gupta T . There i>. t< 'be 
found the rare as'varnedha type of his gold eoin r i , His 
coins are numerous and of varied types. The s . vari¬ 
eties of the horseman type are by far the Commonest 
among them. The original types introduced by Ktrfogta 
Gupta I., include the swordsman type, the elephant-rider 
typarthe pratfCp a type and the peacock type. Some of 
these are reminiscent of his early hunting exploits. The 
silver coinage of the Western Kfjatrapa type introduced 
by his father, Candra Gupta II., was extended by him> 
but he was compelled, in times of stress, during the 
first Huna war, to mint this type on silver-plated copper 
instead of pure silver. The reign pf KtimSra Gupta I 
is remarkable also for the issue of a separate silver coin¬ 
age fpr circulation in Central India. 

KranSra Gupta’s name, Kumara, is identical with that 
of the Commander-in-chief of Gods, Kartikeya. Accordi ng 
to some scholars the birth of Kumara Gupta was comme¬ 
morated through the composition of Kumarasambhava 
by Kalidasa, who was the conrt-poet of Candra Gupta II. 
Though IvumSira Gupta I., often compared himself with 
the ‘ General of the Gods’, it seems that he was not J 
much of a heroic warrior like Samudra Gupta, nor an 
intrepid leader of men like Candra Gupta IL The 
credit of having preserved the vast Gupta empire intact 
for a long time, if not of enlarging it, is certainly due 
to him. But the foreign invaders, who must have been 
marking time, seem to have recognised the incapacity 
of KpmSra Gupta for any offensive or even for defen¬ 
sive, and to have consequently, started ip roads in the 
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• >ta, territory during the concluding years of the 
(rvwpca sovereign’s reign. Kumffra Gupta I., was, how- 
ever, remarkably fortunate in having for his son a very 
valiant prince, Skanda Gupta, who deservedly assumed, 
later on., the proud title of VikramfEditya. Skanda 
Gupta succeeded in\ repulsing the first onslaught of the 
foreign, intruders. 

In the.inscriptions of Kumffira Gupta II, the name of 
the queen of Kum&ra Gupta I., is 'given as Anantadevl. 
The Talgunda pillar inscription of Kakutsthavamian 
refers to the matrimonial alliance, which that Kadamba 
monarch contracted with the Guptas and other royal 
families like the Gafigas and the VSkSitakas. A critical 
examination of several genuine Western Gaitga grants 
indicates that the date of Krsnavannan, the second son 
of KfCkutsthavarman, whose sister was married to the 
Gafiga King, MjCdh&va III, was definitely 475-500 A.D.. 
The date of his father, Kakutsthavarrnam must, therefore, 
have been erica 435 to 475 A. D.; The regime of 
Kumara Gupta I., ranged from 414 A.I). to 455 A.D.. It 
is most likely, therefore, that the Kadamba princess, 
•Anantadevl, was married to the Gupta sovereign 1 , Kumara 
Gupta I. From this marriage was presumably - horn Pura 
Gupta. Skanda Gupta seems to have been the son of 
Kumara Gupta I, by another wife, whose name apparen¬ 
tly is deliberately omitted in all official genealogies of 
the Gupta dynasty. Htiien Tsang ;mentions that Fo- 
to - kio — to, that is to say, Budha Gupta, was a son of 
Sakraditya, which was another name of .Kumftra Gupta I 
MahendrSditya. S'rl Ghatotkaca Gupta of the Tumain 
inscription and of the Basarh seals was either a brother 
or a son of Kumara Gupta I. The latest available silver 
coin of KumSra Gupta gives the date, 455-56 A.I)., in 
Which year, apparently, he died after a long rule. 
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Upto 1689 onr knowledge of the Gupta dynasty was 


limited to the sovereigns mentioned in the Bhitari 


pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta, In that inscription 
we are told that Skanda Gupta was the son and the 
immediate successor of KumSra Gupta I. Q. he discover j 
in 1889 of the Bhitari silver copper seal of KumSra 
Gupta II added to our knowledge two more genera¬ 
tions of the Guptas and three new names. Pura Gupta 
is mentioned therein to have succeeded KurnSra Gupta I 
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The name of Skanda Gupta does not occur in that seal 
at all. The question of succession on the Gupta throne 
after KumSra Gupta I., has consequently given rise to 

great controversies among scholars. 

It has been found difficult to reconcile the conflicting 
evidence of the Bhitari pillar inscription and the Bihar 
inscription of Skanda Gupta on the one hand and of the 
Bhitari seal of KumSra Gupta II., on the other. The 
first mentioned records consistently represent Skanda 
Gupta as the occupant of .the Imperial Gupta throne 
immediately after KumSra Gupta I. '1 he Bhitari scab 
however, makes no reference to Skanda Gupta, but 
mentions MahSrSjSdhirSja S’rl Pura Gupta as the son 
and successor of KumSra Gupta I. It has been suggest- 
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ed that, the evidence of the seal clearly points to Pura 
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Gupta’s being the rightful heir and immediate successor 
of KumSra Gupta I, and that Skanda Gupta apparently 
obtained, or rather usurped, the Gupta throne only after 
a hitter struggle, in the course of which Pura Gupta and 
possibly some other claimants to the throne also perished. 
According to I). C. Ganguly (I. H. Q.), a close examina¬ 
tion of the Junagadh rock inscription, which records 
that. Skanda Gupta, after the death of his father, bowed 
down his enemies, that his fame reached the country of 
the Mlecchas, and that the- goddess of fortune selected 
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him as her husband, having discarded all other sons 
of the deceased sovereign, makes it sufficiently clear 
that Skanda Gupta secured the Gupta throne through 
his own prowess and did not get it merely by way of 
natural inheritance. The trouble of the Mlecchas could 
not have come in his way to peaceful succession if he 
really had been the lawful heir to the throne. The fact 
in the matter seems to have been, according to Ganguly, 
as follows : In the latter part of the reign of Kum&ra 
Gupta J, the western frontiers of the Gupta empire 
were invaded by the barbarians and other tribes. Kumfjra 
Gupta T, sent his army with Skanda Gupta to check 
i the inroads of the invaders. In the meantime, while 
Skanda Gupta was still away fighting the enemy, 
IvufnSra Gupta I., died, leaving the throne to Pura Gupta, 
who was apparently his eldest son by his chief queen. 
After repulsing the attack of the enemy, Skanda Gupta 
returned to the capital, and, having overthrown his 
brother, Pura Gupta, with the aid of the army under his 
command captured the throne. If, on the other hand, 
argues Ganguly, we accept the theory put forth by 
Pannalal that Pura Gupta succeeded Skanda Gupta on 
the throne, we have to face the contingency of explain¬ 
ing the regime, within the short space of seven years 
from 468 to 475 A. D., of all the three kings mentioned 
in the Bhitari seal, namely, Pura Gupta, Narasiiiiha 
Gupta, and Kumaira Gupta II. Mujumdar also is of the 
opinion that there w r as a fratricidal struggle after 
Kumara Gupta I s death, in which Skanda Gupta was 
ultimately successful. He brings forth the evidence of 
a verse in the Bhitari pillar inscription of Skanda Gupta 
Vv Uerein he is compared to Krsiia. The omission of 
the name of Skanda Guptas mother, in the inscription, 
griqicates, acpprding to Mujumdar, that §he was not the 
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MahS8evI and that Skanda Gupta could not consequent-! 
ly have been the rightful heir to the throne. Just as t 
K£§Qa rescued his mother, Devakl, so, we are told, in] 
the Bhitari pillar inscription, Skanda Gupta rescued his;; 
mother after having put down all his brothers including: 
Pura Gupta, • 

Several objections may be urged against these suppo¬ 
sitions. The names of the mothers of the Gupta sover¬ 
eigns, even when they happen to be Mahadevls, are 
not necessarily mentioned in the Gupta inscriptions. In 
some cases, on the other hand, the name of a queen, 
even when she was not a MahadevI, is mentioned, as 
in the case of Kuberanaga. Further the eldest son was 
not, as we have already seen, necessarily chosen as the 
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successor. The references to enemies, in the Bhitari 
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pillar inscription, are again definitely not to the inter¬ 
nal enemies, but to the Pu§yamitras, Hunas and Mice- 
ehas. Finally the mention in the Bhitari seal of Pura 
Gupta, immediately after KumSra Gupta I with the pre¬ 
fix does not necessarily prove that Pura 

Gupta was the immediate successor of his father. A 
more convincing argument in favour of Skanda Gupta’s 
priority to Pura Gupta on the Gupta throne is that the 
find-spots of the coins of the three Gupta sovereigns 
mentioned in the Bhitari seal, namely Pura Gupta, 
Narasirfiha Gupta, and Kumara Gupta II, indicate very 
definitely that these monarchs had very little authority 
outside Bengal, Bihar, and the eastern districts of the 
United Provinces, namely, Mirzapur and Basti. Skanda 
Gupta, on the other hand, is known to have been the 
overlord of a much larger and more extensive empire. 
That Skanda Gupta immediately succeeded Kumgra 
Gupta I, on the Gupta throne, is corroborated by a refer¬ 
ence tot-bat effect in the Mafiju^rlvmtilakaipa, Final- 
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ly we know that the latest known date of Kuraeva 
Gupta I is G . E. 136, which is found on his coins; and 
Skanda Gupta must have ‘ascended the throne in the 
savne year, because the inscription of a governor under 
him, on the Junagadh rock, is also dated in 136 G. E. i.e. 
455 A. IX. How, then, could there be any interval 
between KumSCra Gupta I*s death and Skanda Gupta s 
accession to the throne, for Pura Gupta to intervene ? 

. Mujumdar (LA.) is inclined to- believe that Skanda 
Gupta and Pura Gupta are the names of one and the 
same Gupta sovereign. There is no possibility of a 
partition of the. Gupta empire into two branches, one 
independent branch being ruled over by Pura Gupta 
and Marasimha Gupta. All the coins attri buted to Pura 
Gupta are, according to Mujumdar, exactly similar to the 
coins of Skanda Gupta. But as a matter of fact, the evi¬ 
dence of coins brought forth by Mujumdar itself goes 
directly against the proposed identity oi Pura Gupta and 
. Skanda Gupta. ‘When a dynasty is on its decline, the 
general tendency of the coin type formulae and legends 
is to become fixed and stereotyped, hurther thete is 
not a single instance, in the coinage of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty, where two different personal names of 
the same sovereign are used on his coins. Under these 
circumstances it is unconvincing to assume that Skanda 
Gupta and Pura Gupta were the names of one and the 
same sovereign. 'S 

After the death of Kurnara Gupta I, in 455 A. IX, 
Skanda Gupta ascended the Gppta throne, in the same 
year. He bore both the names of his illustrious grand- 
father, Devaraja and Vikramaditya, and assumed a variety 
of titles. He is said to have been twelve years of age 
when he was sent by his father Knmara Gupta I, again- 
. st |Ji§ advancing hordes of the barbarians and when he 
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Successfully repulsed the coming onslaught. This tra¬ 
dition, however, cannot be reasonably granted. Both 
the father and the grandfather of Skanda Gupta ruled 
for a fairly longtime. Candra. Gupta II is known to 
have ruled from 379 to 415 A. D., and Kumara Gupta I 
from 415 to 455 A. D.. Consequently Skanda Gupta 
must have been approaching middle age when he came 
to the throne. During seven years after Skanda Gupta’s 
death, two more generations of his brother, Pnra Gupta, 
are mentioned, in the Bhitari seal, to have ruled, This 
would be possible only on the assumption that Skanda 
Gupta died a fairly old man, at the end of his compara¬ 
tively short regime of only twelve years. ' We possess a 
number of epigraphie records of Skanda Gupta’s reign, 
from which it is possible to reconstruct the chronology 
very accurately. The earliest record in the chronologic 
cal order is the famous Junagadh rock inscription of his 
viceroy in Sura^tra, Parnadatta, and the latter’s son, 
Cakrap&lita. The same rock also bears the fourteen 
rock edicts of As'oka Maurya, as well sis an inscription 
of Rudradaman I Mahak$atrapa, dated 150 A. D.. The 
rock lies at a distance of one mile to the east of .Tuna- 
gadh at the entrance of the valley girdling the mighty 
and sacred Girnar mountain. On the hundred square 
feet of uneven surface of a large rounded and somewhat 
conical granite boulder are seen the three inscriptions 
belonging to three distinct periods of history and refer¬ 
ring to three distinct dynasties of ancient India. The 
name of the town was Girinagara and the mountain was 
called 0 rjay at. The inscription mainly gives the history 
of the Sudars'ana lake. The Vais'ya viceroy, Pusyagupta, 
under the Maurya emperor, Candragupta, had in 310 
B. C. got the great lake constructed at the foot of the 
mountain prjayat, and the Yavana king, Tu§&spa, who 
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was a viceroy under the Maurya emperor, As'oka, had 
excavated, in 260 B. C., canals for irrigation purposes 
from this great lake. During the reign of Mahaksa- 
trapa BudradSman, in 150 A. D., the lake was destroyed 
by storm, and, the water having escaped, the lake 
we are told in the inscription, was rendered 
The dams were rebuilt by Suvis'akha, the 
Pahlava minister of BudradSman I. This great lake, 
once more, burst its bunds on a night in August of 455— 
56 A. D., and was repaired by the orders of the Gupta 
emperor, Skanda Gupta. Parnadatta was then the 
viceroy of Sura§tra. and the repairs were supervised by 
his son, Cakrapalita. The new dam was oi masonry 
and Cakrapalita got a temple of Vi?mi built on it, in 
457-58 A. D.. No trace can now be found of the great 
embankments or of the temple of Visinvbuilt by Cakra- 
palita. Apart from giving the history of the Sndars'ana 
lake, and, incidentally, also the history of As'oka and 
Budradaman, the inscription is a convincing evidence 
of the fact that inspite of the temporary inroads of 
foreign invaders, which were, undoubtedly, successfully 
repulsed by Skanda Gupta during the last years of his 
father’s regime, Skanda Gupta remained the sole master 
of the vast Gupta empire including Western Malwa and 
Kathiawar. It is also interesting to note how Kathia¬ 
war was considered as one of the most important pro- 
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foreign trade. Skanda Gupta had to deliberate consider¬ 
ably over the appointment of the viceroy of that pro¬ 
vince and certainly found a worthy official to fill the 
post in Parpadatfca, who is called ‘ Farna Data ’ by Per¬ 
sian chroniclers. Moreover the fact that Vaisnavism 
was the official religion of the Gupta sovereigns is sug¬ 
gested by the construction of a temple of Visnu over 
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viceroy of Surastra and the statement in the inscription 
f«d>TPT indicate, according to Allan, that the 
Gupta sovereign was at special pains to appoint a series 
of responsible ‘ Wardens of the Marches ’ to protect his 
dominions from impending invasions. This scrupulous¬ 
ness on the part of Skanda Gupta also suggests that the 
Gupta sovereign knew full well that the danger of the 
liuna onslaught was not yet then over. There is a 
reference to Naga in one of the passages, which, accord¬ 
ing to Fleet, may possibly be a secondary allusion to 
Skanda Gupta’s having overthrown some kings of the 
Naga dynasty. But no Naga kings were then known 
to have been so powerful as to oppose Skanda Gupta. 

There is another record of Skanda Gupta discovered 
in the home-province itself. On a broken red sand¬ 
stone column at Bihar in Patna district there is an in¬ 
scription, the first part of which is undated and mentions 
Kumar a Gupta. The name of his wife seems to be 
peeled off. This part, like the second, presumably refers 
to Skanda Gupta, because it mentions a village named 
Skandaguptavata. The inscription records the erection 
of the column, called Yupa in line 10, apparently by 
some minister, whose sister was Ktunara Gupta I’s 
wife. It records certain shares in the village of 
Skandaguptavata and in another agrahara, the name of 
which is lost. This part seems to have belonged to the 
S'aiva form of worship in its s'akta or tantric develop¬ 
ment. The second part, which is undated, is obviously 
the record of Skanda Gupta and is grossly mutilated. 
The record gives the names of several officers ; and the 
fact that a village was named after the sovereign speaks 
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far itself. Skanda Gupta seems to have greatly endeared 
himself to the people of Magadha. No internal troubles, 
at least at this time, are hinted at. The tolerant spirit of 
Skanda Gupta in religious matters is made known to us 
by the stone pillar inscription, of 460 A.D., at Kahaurn, 
about five miles to the southwest of Salampur in 
Gorakhpur district. The modern Kaha wana is the ancient 
Kakubh or .Kakubhagraina of the inscription. There are 
sculptures, ‘the most important of which are five standing 
naked figures, one in a niche on the western face of 
the square, base and one in a niche on each side of the 
square block immediately below the circular stone with 
an iron spike in it, which, the original pinnacle having 
been lost, now forms the top of the column.’ According 
to Pandit Bhag wanlal Indraji, these are distinctly Jaina 
images. They were set up by Madra together with the 
column itself. There is a reference in this inscription, 
which is historically very signficant. ; The date has been 
mentioned, in this inscription, rather peculiarly as 
gHRt n nwr rn. Various interpretations 

have: been suggested of the phrase, STRt One 
view, in this connection is that the date refers to the 
extinct ( ? ) year of the ®ra. Other scholars read the 
phrase as SIFcO explaining it as the year of or 
after the death of Skanda Guptfi. Both these views 
seem to be unconvinci ng. It is better to understand 
the clause, with Bhau.Daji, as referring to the tranquil 
feign of Skanda Gupta. The fact seems, in this way, 


to be ascertained that in 460 A.D. the regime of Skanda 


.pta was quite undisturbed. Dated just two years 
before the death of Skanda Gupta there is a copperplate 
of the sovereign, which refers to the country between 
the Ganges and the Jumna, which fact also indicates, 
beyond doubt, the unbroken and undisturbed rule of 
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Skanda Gupta in that region. The copperplate discovered 
at In dor, in Bnlandshahr district of the United .Pro¬ 
vinces, is dated in words, Phalgtina 146 G. E. -— 
466-66 A.D.. Its object is to record a perpetual endow¬ 
ment by a Brahmin, Devavi§nu, for the purpose of 
maintaining a lamp in a temple of the Sun-god, at 
Indrapura. The ultimate motive of the endowment is 
Said to have been the prosperity of Sarvanaga, the 
viceroy of Antarvedi. The inscription gives us a few 
glimpses in the institution of guilds in Skanda Gupta’s 
time. ‘ This gift of a Brahmin’s endowment of the 
temple of the Sun is the perpetual property of the guild 
of oilmen, of which Jlvanta is the head, residing at 
Indrapura, as long as it continues in complete unity, 
even in moving away from this settlement. But there 
should be given by the guild, for the same time as the 
sun and the moon endure, two palas of oil by weight; 
uninterrupted in use, (and) continuing without any 
diminution from the original value.’ ( Fleet "• Gupta 
Inscriptions). ' •• «’ •• ' 

Curiously enough in none, of the above-mentioned 
inscriptions is there a clear reference to the warlike 
activi ties of Skanda Gupta against the Htipas. There is, 
of course, a reference to the conquest of the Mlecchas in 
the Junagadh rock inscription. But the exact chronology 
of those wars is almost unknown. The Bhitari pillar 
inscription of Skanda Gupta is remarkably valuable and 
useful from this point of' view. Bhitari is about, five 
miles to the northeast of Sayyidpur in Ghazipur district. 
The red sandstone column, on which the inscription is 
found, stands outside the village. It is a Yaisijava in¬ 
scription and its object is to record the installation of an 
image of Yip?u, under the name of S'arngin, and the 
allotment, to the idol, of a village outside which the 
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column stands. Tire whole genealogy of Skanda Gupta 
is given in detail in this inscription and a very import¬ 
ant reference is made to the disturbed state of affairs at 
the end of Kumara Gupta i/s regime. Though the in¬ 
scription is unfortunately undated, it obviously indicates 
that, by that time, Skanda Gupta had already accomplish¬ 
ed the conquest of the Pugyamitras and the Hunas. 
Inspite of Divekar’s arguments ( A.B.O.R.I.) in favour 
of the reading insted of one is inclin¬ 

ed to feel that the reference is most distinctly to the 
Pu§yamitras. Bivekar’s objection against that reading 
that the tribe is not mentioned in the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Samudra Gupta is not quite relevant. We 
do find, on the other hand, reference to the Pnsyamitras 
in the Puranas and it appears as if they were just one of. 
the many tribes from among the Hiliias, representing 
presumably the first wave of the Iluija advance to reach, 
the plain of the Punjab. Skanda Gupta seems to have 
saved his father’s empire from total destruction at the 
hands of the Pnsyamitras. We are told in a very 
.picturesque passage in the Bhitari. pillar inscription *• 

‘ By whom, when he prepared himself to restore the 
fallen fortunes of his family, a (whole) night was spent 
on a couch that was the bare earth ; and then having 
conquered the Pusyainitras, who had developed great 
power and wealth, he placed his left foot on a footstool, 
which was the king of that tribe himself.’ Of the 
HffQa war further information is given in the same 
inscription : ‘ Who, when ( his) father had attained 

the skies, conquered (his) enemies by the strength of 
his arm, and established again the ruined fortunes of 
( his ) lineage ; and then crying, “ the victory has been 
achieved,” betook himself to ( hie ) mother, whose eyes 
were full of tears of joy, just as KtW», when he had 
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slain (his) enemies, betook himself to (hismother) 
Devakl.’ And further : ‘ Who with his own armies, 

• established again his lineage that had been made to 

tatter.( and ) with his two arms subjugated the earth, 

( and ) sho wed mercy to the conquered people in distress, 
(but) has become neither proud nor arrogant, though 
his glory is increasing day by day ; ( and ) whom the 
bards raised to distinction with. (their ) songs and praises.’ 
And finally. ‘ By whose two arms the earth was shaken, 
when he, the creator (of a disturbance like that) of a 
terrible whirlpool, joined in close conflict with the 
Hflnas.’ A critical examination of these statements 
occurring in the Bhitari pillar inscription may offer a 
connected History of the wars which Skanda Gupta 
fought against the foreign invaders. It seems that the 
first battle against the Pusyamitras was fought by Skanda 
Gupta when he was the ‘Crown Prince,’ and at a time 
vHien the fortunes of the Gupta dynasty had begun to 
dwindle. The Mafiju-s'rl-mhlakalpa confirms this sup¬ 
position by stating that Skanda Gupta was very young 
when he repulsed the onslaught of the Pusyamitras, 
which represented the earlier inroads of the barbarians 
in the Gupta territory. Though, as shown elsewhere, 
Skanda Gupta could not have been very young when he 
vanquished the Pusyamitras, the statement of the 
Mafiju-s rl-mtilakalpa may be taken to refer to the Yauva- 
iSjya of Skanda Gupta. It is this event of the conquest 
of the Pusyamitras, which is referred to in the earliest 
record of Skanda Gupta, namely, the Junagadh rock in¬ 
scription. In the second and presumably the fiercer 
battle which must have been obviously fought by Skanda 
Gupta immediately after the death of his father, Skanda 
Gupta is said, in the Mafiju-s'rl mulakalpa, to have led 
the flower of orthodox Hindu India, excluding the 
H. G.8 
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Buddhists, - the sons of ministers and noblemen, - and 
conquered an army which was numerically stronger. 

This exploit, too, seems to have been achieved by 
Skanda Gupta during the earlier years of his regime, 
when, even after the first convincing defeat inflicted on 
them by the young prince, the Hun as and other barbari¬ 
ans were stili pouring into the plains of India. After 
these victories, which were accomplished at an early 
date in his imperial career, Bkanda Gupta presumably 
enjoyed a comparatively peaceful and prosperous time, 
as is evidenced by his other inscriptions, particularly by 
the Kahaum inscription, which refers to the S'anta Varsa 
of Skanda Gupta’s regime. Skanda Gupta, however, took 
particular pains to appoint capable viceroys and the 
4 Wardens of the Marches’ in order to protect his domi¬ 
nions from future invasions. His records show beyond 
doubt that he was master of the whole of Northern 
India from Kathiawar to Bengal. He was assisted by 
conspicuously able governors, like Parnadatta and Cakra- 
palita of Surastra, Sarvanaga of the Doab, and Bhlma- 
varnian of the Kosam region. Even Bhatt'irka, the 
founder of the so-called Valabhi dynasty, was, as may be 
inferred from Valabhi records, originally a military 
commandant, sen&pati, sent by Skanda Gupta to reinforce 
the defence of Kathiawar. The history of that dynasty, 
which will be considered later, supplements, to a con¬ 
siderable extent, the history of the Gupta empire. No 
details are given, in any of Skanda Gupta’s inscriptions, 
regarding the actual warfare against the Hhnas. The 
Hflpas are mentioned in history, for the first time, in 
connection with their great military adventure, as the 
result of which they are said to have driven away, in 
165 B.C., the Yueh-chi tribe from the Kansu province 
in North- western China. Subsequently they spread over 
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Southern Asia and Europe, and while Attila was becom¬ 
ing a terror to the Roman emperors, by the end of the 
5th century A.D., other leaders of the Hunuis were busy 
devastating the fairest provinces of Persia and India. 
Skanda Gupta valiantly defended India, for a time, by 
defeating the Hunas and other barbarians, this remark¬ 
ably glorious event being later commemorated by the j 
erection, at Bhitari, of a ‘ pillar of victory \ Though 
Skanda Gupta had arranged efficiently for the defence of 
his territories, through scrupulous selection of his 
viceroys, governors and commandants of army, as the 
Junagadh inscription clearly indicates, neither he, nor 
his father before him, had taken care to guard the north¬ 
western gates of India. They were neglected by Kumara 
Gupta I, and Chinese historians .have recorded the 
destruction of the cities of Bactria and Afganistan by 
foreign invaders. And Skanda Gupta too cannot be said 
to have put an end to the further devastation of the 
country, by the Hhijas, once and for all; he merely 
postponed that tragedy. 

Skanda Gupta apparently had some military engage¬ 
ments with the Vakatakas also. The death of Pravara- 
sena II, who was virtually a protege of Candra Gupta 
II, marked the beginning of a change in the political 
relationship between the Guptas and the Vakatakas. 
The earlier Gupta-Vakataka hostilities were skilfully 
concluded as the result of the diplomacy of Candra 
Gupta II, who gave his daughter in marriage to the 
Vjikataka king. This matrimonial alliance indeed 
made the Gupta sovereign the virtual ruler of the Vaka- 
t-aka territories, during the reign of Rudrasena II, the 
regency of Prabhavatigupta, and the reign of Pravara- 
sena II. The succession list, as given in the Ajanta in¬ 
scription of Varahadeva, does not let us into the secret 
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of the further relations of the Guptas with the Vakata- 
kas. The Ajanta inscription does not clearly mention 
the name of the successor of Pravarasena II, though 
Devasena and Harisena are said to have succeeded the 
unknown successor of Pravarasena II, on the Vakataka 
-throne. There is, however, a copperplate grant of the 
Vakatakas, which mentions Narendrasena as the im¬ 
mediate successor of Pravarasena II. The record further 
points out that Prthvisei}a II succeeded Narendrasena. 
This anomaly regarding the Vakataka succession, after 
Pravarasena II, corresponds, curiously enough, with the 
contemporary anomaly regarding the Gupta succession, 
whereby both Skanda Gupta and Pura Gupta are men¬ 
tioned, in two different inscriptions, as the immediate 
successors of Kurnara Gupta I. That apparent anomaly 
in the succession lists of the Guptas has already been 
explained away. The Vakataka genealogy also may be 
satisfactorily reconstructed by means of the coordina¬ 
tion of the two above-mentioned Vakataka records. It 
may be reasonably assumed that Narendrasena, who 
was the eldest son and successor of the Vakataka king, 
Pravarasena II, ruled from about 435 A. D. to 470 A.D.. 
He was thus a contemporary of Kurnara Gupta I as also 
of Skanda Gupta. Narendrasena was succeeded by his 
son, Prthvisena II, who , in his record, is said to have 
regained the fortunes of his family. After his death, 
without leaving behind an issue, in circa 485 A. D., he 
was succeeded by his uncle's son, Devasena, the latter 
in his turn being followed by Hari^eiia. The records 
of Devasena and his son, Hari§eija> prove that 
Pfthvisena II was actually able to rehabilitate the Vaka- 
■fcaka authority to a very considerable extent. After 
having fixed the genealogy and a tentative chronology 
of the Vakatakas, let us examine their relation with the 
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Guptas. In the Balaghat copperplates of Pffchvi§ena II, 
the sovereignty of Narendrasena is said to have been ac¬ 
knowledged by the lords of Kosala, Mekala, and Malwa, 
that is to say, of the region, over which Oandra Gupta II 
had extended bis suzerainty, at a comparatively early 
date in his regime, and had maintained it intact by 
means of the matrimonial alliance with the VSkStakas 
and the extermination of the Western K§atrapas of 
Gujerat and Kathiawar. Narendrasena claimed to be a 
sovereign power in the Vindhyan region, extending 
from the coast of the Bay of Bengal in south-east, north¬ 
eastwards as far as the Aravalli hills. The region thus 
included the Berar-Maratha country, Konkan, Kuntala, 
Western Malwa, Gujerat, Kosal, Mekala, and Andhra. 
Narendrsena thus claimed to have virtually succeeded to 
the Gupta overlordship in the west and , in the south 
upto Kuntala of the Kadamba kingdom. We have, on 
the other hand, already seen that during the major part 
of his regime, Skanda Gupta, after having defeated in 
two successive wars, the Hunas, the Pusyainitras and 
other barbarians, ruled peacefully over large territory 
extending from Malwa to Bengal. When could Narendra¬ 
sena have, under these circumstances, achieved the 
sovereign eminence of which he boasted ? A significant 
clue, in this connection, is also supplied by a reference 
in the same record, where Prthvi^ena II is glorified for 
'having raised his sunken family.’ The facts of the 
whole affair seem to be these : While Skanda Gupta 
was busy fighting hordes after hordes of foreign invaders, 
Narendrasena presumably started military operations in 
order to regain the territories, which his family had 
once possessed. But instead of being successful in his 
enterprise, he seems to have received a signal set-back 
on account of Skanda Gupta’s victories over the Hunas 
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and other invaders. Hostilities between the Guptas and 
the V&kgtakas began since then. And it may be assumed 
that Skanda Gupta was kept busy, during the last years 
of his regime, quelling the rebellious attitude of the 
VSkStakas, and reducing considerably their growing 
territories and increasing domination. The reference in 
the Balaghat plates to ‘ the sunken family ’ may be un¬ 
derstood in this way. In the meantime, Skanda Gupta 
died, and Narendrasena VgikStaka, who survived him 
took advantage of this Gupta tragedy and continued 
with greater vigour the programme of extending YakS- 
taka territory, which had received temporary set-back at 
the hands of Skanda Gupta, and with the help of his 
valiant son, Prthvisena II, established his sovereignty 
in Kosala, Mekala, and^ Malawa, thus qualifying himself 

fortunate death of Skanda Gupta must have afforded 
ample scope for these militarist adventures of Narendra¬ 
sena and his son, Prthvi§ena II. These provinces, 
which were then snatched away, by the YakStakas, 
from among the Gupta possessions, were not recovered, 
for a long time, by any of the Gupta sovereigns. The 
YakStakas, in addition to the Hun as and other foreign 
tribes, had thus made their own contribution towards 
j bringing about the disintegration of the Gupta empire. 

Two new epigraphic records, so far unknown, 
further throw some light on the rapid decadence 
of Gupta sovereignty, after Skanda Gupta’s death. 
With the discovery of the Tumain inscription, in the 
ancient province of Malwa, a further problem apparent¬ 
ly arose regarding the successor of Kumara Gupta I, on 
the Gupta throne. That epigraphic record, which is 
dated in G,E. J16, i-.e, 435 A.D., belong^ to the regime 
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Cum&ra Gupta I. It mentions the names of Candra 
Gupta II, Kumara Gupta I, and then of Ghatotkaca 
Gupta, the portion of the inscription giving the relation¬ 
ship between the latter two being damaged. It is likely 
that Ghatotkaca Gupta was a son or a younger brother 
of Kum&ra Gupta I and was appointed the governor of 
Malwa at that time. He is certainly to be identified 
with the person of the same name, who is mentioned on 
the Basarh seals. The manner in which the name of 
Ghatotkaca Gupta is mentioned after that of KumSra 
Gupta I, in the Tumain inscription, cannot be supposed 
to indicate that Ghatotkaca Gupta succeeded KumSra 
Gupta I, on the Gupta imperial throne, since the latter 
was still living in the year, in which the inscription is 
dated; but it certainly indicates that Ghatotkaca Gupta 
was then trying to be politically independent, by severing 
all loyal connections, which he owed, in his capacity of 
a provincial governor, to his sovereign in Magadha. 
The internal dissensions among the scions of the Gupta 
royal family thus appear to have started even during the 
times of Kumara Gupta I. M.B. Garde of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Survey of Gwalior State brings forth another more 
important epigraphic record in this connection, namely, 
the Mandasor inscription of V.S. 524 or 467-68 A.D.. 
It records the erection of a stilpa and an arama and the 
excavation of a kupa by one Dattabhata, the commander- 
in-chief of a king named Prabhakara, who is styled, in 
the inscription, ‘ the destroyer of the enemies of the 
Gupta dynasty.’ Thisking Prabhakara is not known to 
us from any other source. The inscription also mentions 
Govinda Gupta, who was presumably the viceroy of 
Malwa at that time. It is historically significant that the 
name of Prabhakara’s Gupta suzerain in Magadha has 
not been mentioned in this pecord. is very likely 
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immediately after the death of Skanda Gupta in 
467 A.D., Govinda Gupta refused to acknowledge the 
suzerainty of the Gupta emperor of Magadha. The 
latter is therefore not mentioned in this inscription of 
Govinda Gupta and Prabh&kara. This date very nearly 
coincides with the outbreak of hostilities between the 
Guptas and the VUkatakas. It was then that the 
\Skgtaka king, Narendrasena, found it most opportune 
to conquer Malwa. ihese incidents, indicated by the 
Mandasor inscription of 467-68 A.D., also provide us 
With an important historical clue regarding the third 
force, which obviously hastened the disintegration of the 
Gupta empire, namely, the internal dissensions among 
the Guptas, which had already started, during the regime 
of Kumara Gupta I, and which assumed serious form 
after the death of Skanda Gupta. Govinda Gupta was 
presumably a scion of the imperial Gupta dynasty, like 
Ghatotkaca Gupta, though the relationship between the 
two is not clear. He too seems to have severed all loyal 
connections with the Gupta imperial sovereign immedi¬ 
ately after the death of Skanda Gupta. As we have seen 
elsewhere, Narendrasena Vak&taka and his son, Ppthvi- 
§eQa IT, took advantage of these internal dissensions 
among the Guptas. The find-spots of the coins of the 
three successors of Skanda Gupta indicate very definitely 
that their political authority was considerably limited, 
and thus justify, to a certain extent, the boast of the 
Vakataka king, Narendrasena. 

Hike all his predecessors, Skanda Gupta showed re¬ 
markable tolerance and catholicity in religious matters. 
Leing a vaisnava himself, he still encouraged Jainaand ■ 
solar worship. His name itself is an indication of his 
inclination towards Skanda, the son of Lord S'iva. 
Skanda Gpptq, had ta]f§p up the tjfJes of Kraraaditya and 
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His extensive coinage indicates definite¬ 
ly that he had maintained supremacy in the western 
dominions. Gold coins, belonging to the earlier part of 
his regime, are few in number, which fact may be ex¬ 
plained on the assumption, that Skanda Gupta was then 
busy restoring the ‘ fallen fortunes of his family/ With 
the reign of Kumffira Gupta I, Gupta coinage had reached 
the high water-mark in point of excellence and variety. 
The reign of Kumara Gupta I being also the best period 
of plastic activity, the coins of that sovereign are indivi¬ 
dual objects' of art. The Gupta empire had,, however, 
begun to decline since the last years of Kumgra Gupta I; 
and with the decline of the Gupta empire began also 
the decline of the Gupta coinage. The later issues, of 
Skanda Gupta’s coins, though on heavier standard, show 
a definite deterioration from the point of view of the 
purity of gold. 

Highest praise is due to Skanda Gupta, who was un- ? 
doubtedly the first hero in Asia and Europe to vanquish | 
the Hilijas. ufeps— these are the epi- 1 

thets which are employed in the Manju-s'rl-mulakalpa 
with reference to this illustrious sovereign. His wise 
administration, his heroic wars, his patriotic ambitions—- 
all these made Skanda Gupta one of the greatest of the 
Gupta emperors. Unfortunately he was the last in that 
glorious galaxy of sovereigns. The last known date of 
Skanda Gupta is 148 G.E., that is, 467-68 A.D., which is 
found on some silver coins. He seems to have died in 
that year —- a hero in harness. Vincent Smith’s view 
- that Skanda Gupta’s empire succumbed to the repeated 
Hhna attacks and finally perished after his death is not 
only without any evidence, but is distinctly contradicted 
by other sources. Skanda Gupta did a great service to 
India by delaying the devastation of the country, by the 
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Han as, at least by fifty years or more. No epigraphic 
records refer to the queen or the children of bkanda 
Gupta. He appears to have left behind him no male 
issue. His brother, Pura Gupta, who may have been 
presumably trying to ascend the throne of Magadha, 
even during the life-time of Skanda Gupta, when 
the latter was kept away busy fighting wars against 
the lianas and the Vakatakas, now legitimately 
succeeded him. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE LAST VESTIGES OF THE GUPTA GLOBY. 

The fact that the name of Skanda Gupta is delibera¬ 
tely omitted in the Bhitari seal of Kumara Gupta II may 
be explained away on the assumption that hostile rela- 
tions existed between the two brothers, Skanda Gup a 
and Pura Gupta. Though there are other instances 
where collateral rulers are often omitted, since the epi- 
graphical lists are usually genealogical and not dynastic, 
such as in the case of Kama Gupta, the case of the 
Bhitari seal is, according to B. I). Bannerjee, quite 
different. When we compare the Bhitari seal with the 
Sonapat seal of Harsavardhana, we do feel inclined to 
admit that the name of Skanda Gupta was intentionally 
omitted from the former. Bannerjee goes on further 
to the extent of assuming that Pura Gupta actually rebel¬ 
led in Magadha, while Skanda Gupta was absent from 
the capital, at the time of wars with enemies, which fact 
may explain the find of gold coins of Pura' Gupta in 
Gaya district. But there is very little evidence to prove 
the actual rebellion of Pura Gupta. Though there may 
have been some ill will between the two brothers, as a 
consequence of which the name of Skanda Gupta was 
omitted in the Bhitari seal, it is more likely that Pura 
Gupta ascended the Gupta throne only after the death 
of Skanda Gupta. The coins of Pura Gupta, which also 
aro of impure gold, indicate the further straightened 
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circumstances of the Guptas. The archer type of coins 
of Pura Gupta and his successor show that they had no 
hold over the distant provinces of Skanda Gupta’s em¬ 
pire, such as, Central India, Gujerat, Malwa and 
Surastra. None of these three later successors of Skanda 
Gupta seems to have issued any silver coins, which were 
generally used in those provinces. The above assump¬ 
tion is corroborated by the Mandasor inscription of 
Govinda Gupta, dated 467-68 A.D- and the Balaghat 
plates of Prthvisena II VSkataka. On account of this 
defection of the western provinces the revenues of the 
state had diminished considerably. No actual dates are 
available referring either to Pura Gupta or to his son, 
Narasimha Gupta. / A period of anarchy and misrule, in 
the annals of the Guptas, ,begins with the death of 
Skanda Gupta. The nor th-western fron tiers of.....the 
Gupta empire were alrea dy lost to tha .,..-Hunas ; and the 
Vak&takas acquired"*" the western, the §6ulher$i and 
south-western portions of the empire. The find-spots 
of the coins of Pura Gupta, Narasimha Gupta and 
Kumara Gupta II distinctly prove that their sovereignty 
was restricted to Bengal, Bihar, and the eastern districts 
of the United Provinces. The only epigraphic record 
which refers to Pura Gupta is the Bhitari seal of his 
grandson, KumSra Gupta II. Pura Gupta is said to 
have been the son of KutnSra Gupta I and Anantadev!. 
He is mentioned, in that seal, immediately after KumSra 
Gupta I, with the prefix cTOT^Tcf:. The date of his 
grandson, KumSra Gupta II, which will be shown to be 
473 A.D., makes it necessary to assume that Pura Gupta 
died before that date. The fact that his coins are ex¬ 
tremely rare may seem to confirm the view that he ruled 
for a very short time. We cannot grant Allan’s theory 
that the horseman-type issues of Prakas'aditya are to be 
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assigned to Para Gupta, owing to lack of evidence. A 
further objection as been raised against the so-called 
gold' coin of Para Gupta. Allan illustrates a gold coin, 
which he ascribes to Para Gupta. It is of archer type 
and closely resembles the heavier issues of Skanda 
Gupta and has, on the reverse, the legend Sfri Vikrama. 
On the obverse, beneath the left arm, is inscribed the 
name of the king. The palaeographical evidence, 
according to S. K. Saraswati (I.C. April 1935 ), indicates 
that the letters on that coin are to be read as budha and 
not as pura. If this is a fact-as will be shown later, it is- 
the number of Pura Gupta’s coins dwindles still further. 
So during 468-473 A.D., a longer period has to be allot¬ 
ted to the reign of Narasirilha Gupta, since his coins are 
greater in number than those of his father, Pura Gupta. 
Pura Gupta issued gold coins of the archer type only. 
On certain coins, his name is omitted altogether, while 
on others, it is given in a vertical line beneath the left 
arm of the king. AllaD identifies Pura Gupta with 
king Vikramaditya of Ayodhya, the father of Baladitya, 
who latter became a patron of Buddhism, through the 
influence of Vasubandhu. This may suggest that the 
successor of Skanda Gupta had his capital at Ayodhya, 
presumably till the rise of the Maukharis. We have 
-already seen, from the Gaya grant of Samudra Gupta, 
that Ayodhya was the seat of Gupta Jayaskandhav&ra, as 
early as Samudra Gupta’s time. The coinage of Skanda 
-Gupta’s successors is characterised by the scarcity of gold 
coins and the lack of variety in types. It must be re¬ 
garded as certain that, howsoever victorious Skanda 
Gupta had been, and howsoever glorious his regime, the 
disintegration of the - Gupta empire was definitely being 
hastened early in the reign of Pura Gupta. The Mafiju- 
S'rl-mulakalpa does not seem to mention Pura Gupta a, 
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all, apparently on account of his very short reign ; or it 
may be argued that the reference to Pura Gupta, in that 
work, is lost in the portion of the text after the word 
Moreover it should be remembered that the 
author of the Mafiju-s'rl-mQlakalpa does not mention 
that Baladitya ascended the Gupta throne immediately 
atfer Skanda Gupta. 

The Bhitari seal gives the name of the queen of 
Pura Gupta as Sri Vatsadevl. She was the mother 
of Narasiriiha Gupta Baladitya, who, according to the 
Bhitari seal, succeeded Pura Gupta, presumably in 
468-69 A.D.. There is no inscription belonging exclu¬ 
sively to the time of Narasirhha Gupta. Whatever we 
know of him is derived from his coins. A grave mis¬ 
understanding has, however, arisen as the result of a false 
identification of this Baladitya with the Baladitya, who, 
according to Hiuen Tsang, inflicted a crushing defeat 
on the Huna king, Mihirakula, and took him a prisoner 
in or about 520 A. D.. Hoernle was the first scholar to 
have started the tentative theory of the identification of 
these two BSladityas in the Gupta history; but later he 
himself found it necessary to abandon it. It was highly 
improbable under the circumstances, which followed after 
the death of Skanda Gupta, for two kings, Pura Gupta 
and Narasimha Gupta, to rule till 520 A. I)., that is to say, 
for over fifty years after the death of Skanda Gupta. 
Former feudatories, like Govinda Gupta of the Mandasor 
inscription, had then assumed political independence, 
which fact is quite evident from the charters of land, 
issued by them, which do not even mention the name of 
the Gupta emperors. Narendrasena and his son, Pfthvi- 
seija II, of the Vakataka dynasty, were advancing in 
their ambitious campaigns to retrieve the family fortunes. 
Hordes after hordes of Hhpas had rushed into the plains 
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of India through the western and north-western gates 
of the Gupta empire and were rapidly annexing province 
after province. How under such circumstances, could 
Narasimha Gupta Baladitya, coming so closely after 
Skanda Gupta, be expected to rule continuously and 
presumably progressively for such a long period. There 
is no epigraphical evidence to that effect and the evi¬ 
dence of the coins of Pura Gupta and Narasimha Gupta 
Baladitya, which are few in number, also goes against 
such an assumption. Further, the son and successor of 
the Baladitya, mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, as the con¬ 
queror of the Hunas, was called, according to that 
Chinese pilgrim, Vajra, while the name of the son and 
successor of Narasimha Gupta Baladitya is given, in the 
B seal, as KumSra Gupta. 



s/ The discovery of the Sarnath inscriptions of Kumara 
Gupta and Budha Gupta throw further light on this 
problem. It is absolutely certain that Kuruara Gupta 
of the Sarnath inscription is not Kumara Gupta I, the 
son and successor of Candra Gupta II. K. B. Pathak 
has put forth the theory that Kumara Gupta of the Sar¬ 
nath pillar inscription, dated 473 A. D., was the son of 
Skanda Gupta, while Budha Gupta of the Sarnath pillar 
inscription, dated 476 A. D., was the son of that Kumara 
Gupta and the grandson of Skanda Gupta. This theory 
would clearly go against the chronology of the successors 
of Skanda Gupta, which has already been settled on the 
basis of epigraphic evidence. It has been pointed out 
that Pura Gupta succeeded Skanda Gupta, on the Gupta 
throne, and was, in his turn, followed by Narasimha 
Gupta BSladitya and Kumara Gupta II, of the Bhitari 
seal. What could have happened to the Kumara Gupta 
of the Sarnath inscription, who is supposed by Pathak 
to have been the son of Skanda Gupta, and who should 
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have, in that case, succeeded his father on the Gupta 
throne, immediately after the latter’s death ? In this 
connection, Basak believes that there were two rival 
Gupta families ruling’ simultaneously, one line consisting 
of Skanda Gupta, his son, Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath 
inscription, and grandson, Budha Gupta also of the Sar- 
hath inscription, and the second line consisting of Pura 
Gupta, his son, Narasiriiha Gupta, and grandson, KumiSra 
Gupta, all three being mentioned -in the Bhitari seal. 
There is not the slightest evidence for assuming that 
there was any kind of disruption in the Gupta dynasty, 
in the latter half of the 5th century A. IX. Further it will 
not be possible, on such assumption, to say exactly what 
happened to these two lines of Gupta sovereigns, in later 
history, or to ascertain how long they continued to exist 
side by side. This theory has consequently to be given 
up as unsound, because it is not confirmed by any evi¬ 
dence, and because it does not suit the chronology of 
the later Imperial Guptas, which is derived from epigra- 
phical and other sources. The date of Kumara Gupta 
.of the Sarnath inscription is 473 A. D.. It has already 
been pointed out that Pura Gupta and Narasiriiha Gupta 
could not have ruled for a long time after Skanda 
Gupta’s death in 467 A. D.. Moreover Pannalal has 
conclusively proved that there is no evidence of any kind 
to indicate the existence of Kumara Gupta, the son and 
successor of Narasiriiha Gupta Baladitya, at any date 
posterior to the eighth decade of the 5th century A. D... 
The dates of Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath inscription 
and of KumiSra Gupta of the Bhitari seal are thus brought 
quite close to each other; there exists, at the same time, 
no reliable evidence, which may indicate that two Gupta 
sovereigns bearing the same name, Kumara Gupta, had 
been ruling simultaneously. The only and the most 
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reasonable conclusion that may be drawn from these facts 
is therefore that Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath inscription 
must be identical with Kumara Gupta of the Bhitari seal. 
We have consequently to assume that Pura Gupta and 
Narasimha Gupta ruled only for about five years in ail, 
.which fact can be very well understood in view of 
the disturbed political conditions that prevailed after 
the death, of Skanda Gupta. Kumara Gupta II, of the 
Bhitari seal and the Sarnath inscription, who was the 
son. Of Narasimha Gupta, must have in his turn ruled-till 
476 A. D., which is the date of the Sarnath inscription of 
Budha Gupta. This Budha Gupta was supposed, by some 
•scholars, to have been the son of Kumara Gupta II, and 
.the grandson of Narasiniha Gupta Baladitya. This suppo¬ 
sition, however, will be later shown to be entirely wrong. 
•The fact that three Gupta sovereigns were crowded 
during the short period of less than ten yearn, i.e. from 
.467 A. D, to 476 A. D., receives confirmation from 
another epigraphic source. There is an inscription of 
Bandhuvarman at Mandasor, which is dated in 437-38 
A..1). and again in 473 A.D.. A guild of silk-weavers built 
• a temple of the Sun-god at Das'apura in 437 A. D., that 
is to say, during the reign of Kumara Gupta 1 We 
have been further told, in the inscription, that ‘under 
several kings, a part of the temple fell into disrepair 
and that the temple was again repaired by the same 
■guild in 4/3 A. I)., that is to say, during the reign of 
KitmSra Gupta II. ^ The phrase, ‘under several kings,’ 
is historically significant* It can be reasonably inter¬ 
preted only in the sense that several Gupta kings, namely, 
Kumara Gupta I, Skanda Gupta,. Pura Gupta, Narasiniha 
Gupta and Kumara Gupta II, ruled during the interval 
between 437 A. D. and 473 A. D,. The Mafiju-s'rl- 
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mtllakalpa knows of two Baladityas, the second among 
them being mentioned as the conqueror of Mihirakula. 

The above discussion thus leads us to two histori¬ 
cally important conclusions : Firstly, that Narasimha 
Gupta, the son of Pura Gupta, was not the Baladitya, 
who is said to have vanquished the Hun a monarch, 
Mihirakula; and secondly that Kumara Gupta of the 
Bhit'ari seal is the same as Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath 
inscription. He may, be stylted Kumara Gupta II. His 
date as given in the Sarnath' inscripti'on is 473 A. D.» 
which fits in satisfactorily with'the. whole Reconstructed 
chronology of the later Imperial Guptas. v ' 

Narasiniha Gupta, who assumed the title of .Bala¬ 
ditya,, was, according to the Bhitari seal, the son and 
successor of Pura Gupta. Pura Gupta could not have 
reigned longer than a year or so. Consequently Nara- 
siriiha Gupta must have ascended the throne in or about 
468-69 A. D., and ruled upto circa 472-73 A. D., since, 
in the latter year, his son, Kumara Gupta II, has been 
proved to have been ruling. That Narasimha Gupta 
ruled for a longer period than his father is also proved 
by the find of a larger number of coins belonging to his 
regime than those ascribed to his father. All his coins 
are of gold and of the Archer type, which is the only 
type known since the days of Skanda Gupta down to the 
days of his brother’s grandson, Kumara Gupta II. The 
Archer type of Narasijiiha Gupta is divided into two 
classes, according to fabric. The coins of a ruder fabric 
fail into the second class and appear to have been issued 
at a time of great financial and political pressure. There 
were apparently issued, in Narasimha Gupta’s time, no 
silver coins, which were otherwise generally in circula¬ 
tion in Western India. Narasimha Gupta is known to us 
only from his coins and from the reference to him in his 
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son’s inscription on the Bhitari seal. No date can thus 
be available pertaining 1 to this sovereign and the chrono¬ 
logy of his regime is, therefore, to be settled on the basis 
of the date of his son, Kumara Gupta II, given on the 
Sarnath inscription. Narasiniha Gupta was presumably 
a young man when he ascended the Gupta throne. Iiis 
biruda, Baladitya, may indicate the same thing. The 
view of Vincent Smith that the Gupta empire succumbed 
to the repeated Huna attacks and finally perished after 
the death of Skanda Gupta is positively contradicted by 
the Mafiju-s rl-miilakalpa and the 0andragarbhasil(r a. 
There is no doubt that Pttra Gupta’s regime, short as it 
was, was the period of continued warfare, devastation, 
and disintegration. But his son, Narasiniha Gupta, 
seems to have retrieved the Gupta fortunes to a consi¬ 
derable extent.^ The Manju-s'rl-mQlaka]pa states that 
the regime of Baladitya was fonUvr ‘without foes 

and without obstacles.’ Naturally we have to understand 
this statement more or less as poetic exaggeration and 
accept it with reservations from the historical point of 
view. ^ .But the larger number and the heavier types of 
his coins do support the assumption that Narasimha Gupta 
tried to recover the lost glory of his family and did 
ac neve a certain measure of success in his enterprise, 
lese coins were to be found in a larger number in 

Bengal proper than either in Bihar or the United Pro¬ 
vinces. 

Ja yaswal believes that this Bgigditya was the first 
, Gu P ta sovereign to have assumed Buddhism as his reli¬ 
gion. This fact is proved, according to him, by an 
inscription discovered at Nalanda. Allan too refers to 
this BaiSditya as having become a patron of Buddhism 
through the influence of Vasubandhu. The date of 
Vasubandhu is however much earlier. Narasimha 
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Gupta Baladitya is called a cahuvartin in the Manju- 
s'r'i-iiiulakalpa, which fact suggests that he was a full and 
real emperor, and that there was no diminution of his 
ancestral territories. The statement iii the Maftju-s'ri- 
mtUakalpa may, as said.above, only mean that Narasimha 
Gupta seriously undertook the responsible task of regain¬ 
ing what was lost of the Gupta sovereignty, in the days 
0 f his father. This rehabilitation was undoubtedly pro¬ 
ceeding successfully, as is evident from the inscription 
of his son's successor, Budha Gupta, who was, as will be 
seen later, the lord of a very vast territory. So the 
credit of being a pioneer in this recuperative work and 
even of achieving a certain measure of success in the 
enterprise is certainly due to Narasimha Gupta. The 
paucity of epigraphic records referring to this Gupta 
sovereign does not permit us to gather any further in¬ 
formation regarding his regime. Fleet points out that 
the princi pal capital of Baladitya and his successors was 
Kasi. The Manju-s'rl-mulakalpa states tlbt Narasimha 
Gupta Baladitya died young, at the age of thirty-six, 
which fact explains his comparatively short reign. 

The epigraphic and literary evidence points out 
that immediately after Narasimha Gupta, KumSra Gupta 
IX ascended the Gupta throne. We fortunately possess 
three distinct inscriptions referring to the times of this 
sovereign. Kumara Gupta II is said to have been the son of 
Narasimha Gupta and S'rl Mahalaksmidevl. The Bhitairi 
seal which, gives this information is historically very 
important, since it is the first and the only inscription 
to bring to the notice of the historians the names 
of Pura Gupta and Narasimha Gupta. The Sarnath 
image inscription of Kumara Gupta II gives ue 
his °date and considerably helps us to settle the 
Chronology of the later Imperial Guptas. That inscrip* 
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also indicates that Kum&ra Gupta II was |. 
very much respected round about his capital, Kasi. Does 
it further indicate that lie too, like his father, was a 
patron of Buddhism ? The selection of the Sarnath 
image for his inscription is very significant from - this 
point of. vie w. Sarnath, as is well-known, is a particularly 
sacred place of the Buddhists. By far the most important 
inscription of KiimSra Gupta II.’s regime is, however, 
the latter part of the Mandasor inscription of. Bandhu* 
varman, dated 473 A. D.. The description in line 13 of 
the first part of the inscription makes it perfectly clear 
that Kumgra Gupta, referred to in that portion, is 
Kumgra Gupta I. But the .date of the latter part of the 
inscription, namely 473 A. D., undoubtedly proves that 
the whole inscription was published in the times of 
Kumgra Gupta II. Pannalal is of the opinion that the 
whole Mandasor inscription, which mentions Bandhu- 
varman and Kumgra Gupta, refers exclusively to the 
regime of Kumara Gupta II. This supposition is without 
any foundation and goes against the Gupta chronology 
reconstructed from other sources. Moreover it would not 
be reasonable to assume that Bandhuvarman, the son 
of Vis'vavarman and grandson of Nara varman, was living 
in the year 473 A. D.. His date certainly was 437 A. D„ 
The Mandasor inscription gives a complete history of 
the temple built by a guild of silk-weavers, who had 
migrated from the central or southern Gujerat into 
Das'apura on the banks of the river S'ivanl. The inter¬ 
pretation of an important stanza in the Mandasor inscri- 
' ption has given rise to much controversy. The stanza 
reads : TNl: | Wf 

cTcfhjlT. It has been proposed by Sarnia (I. C. Oct. 1936) 
that the stanza points to the fact that a part of the build¬ 
ing was destroyed ( ) by other kings 
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He argues that a massive building like that cannot be 
said to have fallen in disrepair within a period of thirty- 
six years. These ‘other kings,’ according to Sarnia, must 
have been the Hunas, who .reinvaded that part of the 
country, in about 522 M. E.. The Huna king, he further 
adds, still had control of that province in 473 A. D. and 
hence the name of the king has not been mentioned in 
the latter part of the inscription. This supposition is 
supported, according to Sarma, even by the evidence 
gathered from the Mafiju-s'rl-millkalpa. Pisharoti, on 
the other hand, suggests (S. K. Aiyangar Commemoration 
Volume ) that the building was repaired 529 years after 
its construction in 493 M. E., that is to say, in 966 A.D.. 
This suggestion can be easily put aside by a reference 
to the script of the inscription, which does not certainly 
belong to such a late date. Further the identity of the 
guild which built the temple and later repaired it cannot 
reasonably be supposed to have been recognised through¬ 
out more than five hundred years. The assumption of 
Sarma that the ‘ other kings, ’ namely, the Hunas, de¬ 
molished a part of the temple cannot be likewise accep¬ 
ted as possible. There is in the words, TTF1%:, a 

suggestion of ‘ several ’ kings. How many Huna kings, 
it may be asked, could have ruled during the short in¬ 
terval between 437 A. D. and 473 A. D. ? It may further 
be asked why only ‘ one part ’ of the temple was 
demolished and not the whole. Moreover the Hunas 
were never known to be opposed to temples, and 
temples of the Sun-god w’ere particularly sacred to 
them. The true reference in this stanza seems to 
be to the fact _ that, ^ through the indifference of 
several kings ( 3F& is left cpTRIT), during thirty- 

six years, one part of the temple fell into disrepair. It is 
<juite possible that one corner of the structure suffered 






decay even, within thirty-six years of its construction. 
The indifference of several kings was, as has been in¬ 
dicated elsewhere, due to many reasons. This reference 
in the Mandasor inscription certainly provides important 
evidence for the reconstruction of the Gupta history 
after KumSra Gupta I. It may thus be assumed that 
during the reigns of several kings, namely IvumSra 
Gupta I, Skanda Gupta, Pura Gupta and Narasirilha 
Gupta BfEl&ditya, one part of the temple fell into dis¬ 
repair, On account of the disturbed political conditions 
prevailing in the times of the above-mentioned Gupta 
sovereigns, the repairs to the temple could not obviously 
be undertaken. Narasirhha Gupta was trying, as seen else¬ 
where, to restore peace, which was not to be found during 
the last days of Skanda Gupta’s regime, and the unhappy 
interregnum of Pura Gupta. In KumSra Gupta II s 
time, the guild of silk-weavers found sufficient time, 
moriey, and peace to undertake repairs to the temple of 
the Sun. Malwa thus seems to have been regained by 
the Imperial Guptas. Commercial activities were greatly 
encouraged and the guild of silk-weavers had consequent¬ 
ly become sufficiently wealthy during this period. These 
facts clearly indicate how the work of rebuilding the 
empire was constantly progressing even under Kumara 
Gupta II. Kumara Gupta II subsequently assumed the 
title of Kramaditya presumably in imitation of his 
illustrious predecessors, Candra Gupta II and Skanda 
Gupta, who had assumed the title of Vikramaditya. 
Kumara Gupta II issued coins only of the Archer type, 
' which are generally divided into two classes according 
to fabric. The second class of coins shows a long circular 
legend, SOTlfeST. On both of these 

classes of coins, only first syllable of the king's name, 
J£u, is legible. There §ight§§ri of his gold cgins ift 
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the British Museum and two in the Indian Museum. 
The Mafiju-s'rl-mulakalpa states that Kumftra Gupta II 
was a remarkably religious king. The date of the Sar- 
nath inscription of Budha Gupta, namely, 476-77 A. D., 
indicates that Kumara Gupta II ruled for a short time, 
from 473 A. D. to 476 A. I).. 

The Sarnath inscription of 476 A. D. shows that 
the Gupta sovereign, at that time, was one Budha Gupta* 
He must have been evidently the _ immediate successor 
of KumSra Gupta II on the Gupta throne. What was his 
relation with Pura Gupta, Narasirhha Gupta and Kumara 
Gupta II ? Basak believes, as mentioned elsewhere, 
that there were two lines of the Guptas ruling simul¬ 
taneously in the latter half of the 5th century A. D.. 
The son and successor of Skanda Gupta, according to 
Basak, was Kumara Gupta of the Sarnath inscription and 
Budha Gupta was the. son and- successor of the latter. 
This assumption of Basak is, however, entirely without 
any evidence. The inscriptions do not give any genea¬ 
logical lists referring to Budha Gupta. Hiuen Tsang 
states that Budha Gupta was the son of S'akraditya, that 
is to say, of Kumara Gupta I Mahendraditya. It seems 
probable that Budha Gupta was the youngest son of 
Kumara Gupta I and half-brother of Pura Gupta and 
Skanda Gupta. In any case it is certain that, he was 
not the son of Kumara Gupta II, who must have died 
very young. Another hypothesis also, though worthy of 
being taken into consideration in this connection, is not 
very convincing. There is a stone pillar inscription at 
Eran, dated 484 A. D., which mentions the name of 
Budha Gupta. As the elates of the Sarnath inscription 
of Budha Gupta and the Eran stone pillar inscription of 
Budha Gupta differ oply by eight years and as there is, 
|n the Jattpf ipsicription, a peleyence to a feudatory of 







Budha Gupta., it is absolutely certain that both inscriptions 
refer to one and the same person, namely, Budha Gupta 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty, who became, after KumSra 
Gupta II, the sovereign lord of the Gupta empire. It is 
proposed by some scholars that Budha Gupta was origin¬ 
ally a prince-viceroy of Malwa, perhaps the son of 
Govinda Gupta, who, like his father, did not acknowledge, 
in the beginning, the Gupta emperors of Magadha as 
legitimate sovereigns. Later on Budha Gupta must have 
overthrown Kumara Gupta II and once more united 
under his own sovereignty the two principal provinces 
of the ancient Gupta empire, namely, Magadha and 
Malwa. But though Govinda Gupta is known to have re¬ 
fused to acknowledge the suzerainty of Pura Gupta at his 
time, the Mandasor inscription of silk-weavers dated 473 
A.D., clearly proves that Malwa was not outside the Gupta 
imperial authority in Kumara Gupta II’s time. This 
was made possible obviously through the recuperative 
activities of Narasimha Gupta Baladitya and Kumara 
Gupta II. Further, the date of the Sarnath inscription 
of Budha Gupta and the last known date of KumSra 
Gupta II come so close to each other that they, render 
improbable the second hypothesis regarding the manner 
in which Budha Gupta is said to have come to the Gupta 
throne. Moreover the dhvajastambha of Eran was 
erected in 484 A. I)., that is to say, eight years after the 
Sarnath inscription of Budha Gupta. This fact clearly 
indicates that Budha Gupta originally belonged to Kasi 
and later established his sovereignty in Eran, i.e. Malwa. 
' Thus the exact position of Budha Gupta in the genea¬ 
logical lists of the Guptas is still uncertain. The Sarnath 
inscription gives the earliest date of Budha Gupta, namely 
476 A. D.. It is to be assumed, therefore, that Budha 
Gupta ascended the Gupta throne in that year, after 
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KumSra Gupta II. The Eran;pillar inscription records 
the erection of the column, which is called the dhvaja- 
etambha of Visnu, under the name of JanSrdana, by 
MahsJraja Matt visnu and his brother, Dhanyavisnu, for 
increasing the religious merit of their parents. It seems 
that in 484 A. D. Budha Gupta had established his so¬ 
vereignty in some parts of the Central Provinces, and 
in Malwa, and was recognised as the emperor in those 
provinces. In the same inscription we have been told 
that his feudatory, Maharaja Surasrnicandra, was, at that 
time, governing the country between the Jumna and 
the Narmada. The two Sarnath inscriptions of Budha 
Gupta are of little historical interest, since they merely 
record dedications of images of Buddha by a Buddhist 
monk. Do these inscriptions, by any chance, also suggest 
the religion of Budha Gupta ? It may be noted inci¬ 
dentally that the name of Budha Gupta was many times 
misspelt as Buddha Gupta by certain writers. There are 
two Damodarpur copperplates, which refer to Budha 
Gupta. They record two cases of transfer of land, which 
was effected during his regime. Apart from the import¬ 
ance of these copperplates from the point of view of the 
revenue administration at the time of the later Imperial 
Guptas, they testify to the fact that Budha Gupta’s empire 
included also Pundravardhana, i.e. North Bengal, which 
was governed by his viceroys, Uparika Maharajas, Brah- 
madatta and Jayadatta. To Budha Gupta’s reign also 
belongs the Pahadpur plate of 478-79 A. D.. The Sar¬ 
nath inscriptions, the Eran pillar inscription and the 
Damodarpur copperplates clearly indicate that Budha 
Gupta’s empire included the Kasi country, Central 
India, and Bengal. The view put forth by Allan and 
Vincent Smith that Budha Gupta was merely a provin¬ 
cial ruler of ftjulwa is now sufficiently disproved by 






these inscriptions. The work of rebuilding the Gupta 
empire, enthusiastically started by Narasimha Gupta 
Baladitya, vigorously continued by Kuxnara Gupta II, 
was thus finally accomplished by Budha Gupta, who ruled 
over the whole empire from Bengal to Western India. 
Fa Hien, who visited India in the times of Candra 
Gupta II, is naturally silent about the buildings at 
Nalanda, which were constructed by S'akrSditya and 
Budha Gupta, and about which. Hiuen Tsang tells so 
much. 

Budha Gupta issued a silver coinage of the Central 
India type, with his own name inscribed on it. This 
fact again confirms his sovereignty in that province. He 
is deservedly called on those coins. The evidence 

of Bharsar hoard seems to suggest that a king called 
Prakas'aditya came shortly after Skanda Gupta. Who 
was this Prakas'aditya ? Allan is inclined to assign the 
Horseman type of coins of Prakas'aditya to Pura Gupta. 
But there is absolutely no evidence to substantiate this 
assumption. The Manju-s'ri-mtilakalpa comes to our 
assistance in this connection. It states that S'rlmSn U 
succeeded Kumara Gupta II. There is the letter IT on 
the coins of Prakas'aditya, below the king’s image. 
This fact should conclusively prove that S'rlman U, 
Prakas'aditya and Budha Gupta are one and the same 
person. Budha Gupta seems to have issued his imperial 
gold coins under the title of Prakas'aditya. S. K. Saraswati 
has attempted to prove on palaeographical grounds that 
a gold coin, illustrated by Allan, as one of Pura Gupta, 
is presumably that of Budha Gupta. The British Museum 
’ contains only three specimens of the Central India type 
of Budha Gupta’s coins, and one of these bears the latest 
known date of this sovereign, namely, 175 G. E., that 
is, 494-95 A, P.. Budha Gupta was presumably the last 
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Gupta sovereign, who could hold sway over a large 
territory, which had been the 'heritage of the Gupta 
dynasty, with a few breaks, throughout over 170 years. 

There is no inscriptional evidence regarding the ques¬ 
tion of the succession of the Gupta rulers after Budha 
Gupta. The general supposition is that the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty fell to pieces and perished at the end of 
Budha Gupta’s reign, that is, in or about 496 A.D.. There 
is an epigraphic record testifying to the fact that, after 
510 A. D., the Hun as invaded India, for the second time, 
and established their sovereignty as far as Gwalior. There 
is further evidence to show that the Hilnas were defeated 
by BSladitya in 526 A. D„ How are we to explain this 
breach of thirty years, in the Gupta history, from 496 
A. D. to 526 A. D. ? What Gupta sovereigns, if any, 
ruled during this period ? According to Hiuen Tsang, 
Budha Gupta was succeeded by Tatbagata Gupta, after 
whom B&laditya II came to the Gupta throne. It is 
also assumed by some scholars that Bhanu Gupta of the 
Eran inscription of 510-11 A.D. was ruling over Malwa 
while Tathagata Gupta, the predecessor of Baladitya II, 
reigned in Magadha. In the Mafiju-s'rl-mulakalpa, on 
the other hand, we are told that ‘ after the death of 
Budha Gupta, two kings in the Gupta line were crowned, 
one in Magadha and another in Gatufa.’ How are we 
to reconcile all these divergent opinions? A copper¬ 
plate, recently discovered in the village of Gunaighar, 
near Comilla in Bengal, brings forth one more name, 
that of Yainya Gupta. There are moreover discovered 
three gold coins of the Archer type such as that of Candra 
Gupta II and Kumara Gupta I, the legend on which 
has given rise to some controversy. Allan is inclined 
to read the name on those coins as Candra and assigns 
them to Candra Gupta IfI, who, according to him, be« 
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longed to the later Imperial Guptas. Ganguly has, on 
the other hand, shown (I. H. Q. IX) that a critical study 
of those coins would lead one to the following conclu¬ 
sions ’ 

(1) The name of the king on those coins is 
distinctly Yainya; and the coins consequently refer to 
Vainya Gupta. There was no king, known from any 
other source, of the name of Candra Gupta III among 
the later Imperial Guptas. 

( 2 ) From the fabric and the type of the coins it 
may seem that Yainya Gupta evidently belonged to the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty of Magadha. 

( 3 ) He must.have been an indepedent and a very 
prosperous sovereign, as the weight of his coins indicates. 

( 4) His Aditya title was DvSdas'aditya. 

( 5 ) He was a devotee of Vi?nu. 

These conclusions seem to be further corroborated by 
the Gunaighar copperplate, which refers to Vainya 
Gupta. The original editor of the Gunaighar inscription 
had concluded that Vainya Gupta was a 4 distant scion 
of the Imperial Gupta family and that he must have 
declared his independence during the troubled times 
following the second Huija invasion, and consequent 
Hupa supremacy \ The editor further assumed that 
Vainya Gupta was not probably connected with the 
Imperial Guptas, who were generally Vai§navas, 
because he was professedly a S'aiva. It must however 
be remembered that the question of a sovereign’s reli¬ 
gion has no relevancy in the matter of deciding the 
dynasty to which he may have belonged. Moreover 
the three coins in the British Museum ascribed to 
Vainya Gupta bear the garucjA standard, which fact may 
indicate that he was a Vai^iiava. Though Vainya 
Gupta is called Maharaja, in the Gunaighar copperplate, 
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against 


his imperial 


it may not be taken as evidence 

authority. It may have been an error on the part of 
the scribe, as in the case of the Mankuwar stone image 
inscription of 448-49 A.D., wherein KumSra Gupta I 
is designated as Maharaja. There are many other 
instances of this kind ; Budha Gupta is styled simply as 
Maharaja in the Sarnath inscription of 477 A.D., 
Candra Gupta I is called Maharaja in the Poona plates 
of Prabhavatigupta, and both Candra Gupta I and 
Samudra Gupta are described as Maharaja in the Rddha- 
pura plates. On the other hand, it may be urged that 
Vainya Gupta is distinctly called Maharajadhiraja on 
some clay seals of Nalanda. The object of the Gunaighar 
inscription is to record the fact that Vainya Gupta 
granted, from his victorious camp at Krpura, at the 
request of his feudatory, Maharaja Rudradatta, some 
lands in the village of Kantedadak in Uttaramandala, 
for the maintenance of a Buddhist Vihara; Here Maha¬ 
raja Rudradatta is mentioned as a vassal of Vainya 
Gupta, which fact again confirms the assumption that 
Vainya Gupta was an imperial ruler. Fortunately the 
Gunaighar copperplate is dated, namely, in 188 G.E., 
that is, 507 A.D.. There is a mention in it of Gurii- 
kSgrahara, i.e. Gunaighar, the place where the copper¬ 
plate was discovered. It is known from the Damodarpur 
copperplates that Uparika Maharajas ruled over PuijcJra- 
vardhana Bhukti as viceroys of the Imperial Guptas, 
and that the KumSrjEmjltyas were in charge of certain 
visayas under them. It is very likely that this custom 
prevailed even in the days of Vainya Gupta ; Vijayasena, 
who is referred to in the Gunaighar inscription, held 
the post of a viceroy of a Bhukti in Uttaramaij4 a l a > in 
Samatata, under the emperor Vainya Gupta, and had a 
number of .KumaramStyas serving under him as vi§aya- 
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patis. It is thus evident from the Damodarpur copper¬ 
plates of Kumara Gupta I, and the Gunaighar copper¬ 
plate of Vainya Gupta that the administration of 
Samatata was conducted through a viceroy from the 
time of KumSra Gupta I down to 506-07 A.D.. It is 
pointed out by Das Gupta (I.C. January 1939 ) that in 
the last Damodarpur plate ‘ no member of the old vice¬ 
regal Datta family of Pundravardhana Bhukti is entrusted 
with the administration of that Bhukti. Instead, B§!ja- 
putra Deva Bhattaraka, a son of the Gupta monarch 
(name not deciphered), himself held.sway over the 
province as the viceroy of his father This indicates, 
according to Das Gupta, that something untoward 
happened to the Gupta supremacy over North Bengal 
during half a century, which intervened between the 
dates of the fourth and the fifth Damodarpur copperplates. 
He further brings forth the evidence of the recently 
discovered Mallasarul ( Burdwan ) inscription of Maha- 
samanta Vijayasena. This document seems to prove 
that the administration of Samatata was not conducted 
through Uparika Maharaja Vijayasena under Vainya 
Gupta. The statement in the Manju•s'rl-mdlakalpa 
regarding the 'separatist’ Gupta family of Gau4a cannot 
thus be relevantly explained. It seems that even after 
the death of Budha Gupta, Bengal continued to be 
governed by viceroys. As the coins definitely connect 
Vainya Gupta with the Imperial Guptas, it must be 
accepted, without doubt, that he ascended the Gupta 
throne after Budha Gupta and ruled at least upto 
506-07 A.D.. He was, like his predecessors, a tolerant 
'sovereign. The Gunaighar inscription suggests that he 
was a devotee of Mahadeva. The coins, on the other 
hand, indicate that he must have been a Vai^ijava. And 
there is evidence to prove that he donated lands for 
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the maintenance of a Buddhist Vihara. The reference 
to Bhanu Gupta, as the Imperial Gupta ruler, in an 
inscription dated 510 A.D., makes it necessary to assume 
that Vainya Gupta ruled from 500 A.D. to 508-09 A. D.. 

Another veritable source of historical information 
regarding the times of Vainya Gupta is provided by the 
Vaiabhi charters of the Maitrakas, which include copper¬ 
plates discovered from various parts of Gujerat. Mandlik, 
Kielhorn and Meet wrongly interpreted a reference in 
one of those grants, narneiy, Wd^iriTTfl^fFlt 
and assumed that the Maitrakas were a powerful tribe 
of foreigners, who were defeated by Bhattarka Senapati. 
Hultzsch rightly contradicted this theory and proved 
that BhattSrka himself belonged to the family of the 
Maitrakas. How did these Maitrakas come into power 
and establish themselves in Surastra and Gujerat? 
There is absolutely no positive evidence to show that 
they actually rebelled against the Imperial Guptas 
during the period of the disintegration of their soverei¬ 
gnty. The title, Senapati, and to a certain extent even 
the title, Maharaja, assumed by the Maitrakas, and the 
reference to the third ruler in the family, Droijasimha, 
in the Bhamodra Mahotta copperplate of year 183, as 
point to the fact that the kings of 
Vaiabhi ruled as feudatories in the beginning. In 
another inscription of : Droijasimha the same king is 
referred td as T^TTU^T 

The date of Drorjasirnha is 183 G.E., i.e. 
502 A.D^. Who was the paramount sovereign, who 
personally attended and performed the coronation of 
Droijasimha ? Three possibilities may be suggested in 
this connection. The sovereign may be either Yas'o- 
dharman Vi^nuvardhana of the Mandasor pillar inscrip- 
: tion» or the Hftija king, Toram&ija, of the Eran stone 
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far inscription and the Boar inscription, or finally 
Vainya Gupta, whose existence was revealed through a 
copperplate inscription from Gunaighar, in Tipperah 
district of East Bengal. All that the Mandasor pillar 
inscription of Yas'odharman Visnuvardhana indicates is 
that that ruler’s power was consolidated before 532 A.D.. 
From other epigraphical sources, however, it has been 
positively ascertained that Budha Gupta of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty ruled between circa 476 A. D. and 500 
A. D. and was succeeded by Vainya Gupta of the same 
dynasty, who reigned till at least 507 A. D.. Both these 
Gupta rulers are shown to have held complete sway 
over large territories and it must therefore be assumed 
that Yas'odharman Visnuvardhana came into power 
only after 507 A. D.. So he cannot possibly have been 
the UVTSWFft of T)ronasiriiha’s inscription. The last 
date on the coins of Budha Gupta is 176 G.E. i.e. 496 
A.D.. This may indicate that upto 496 A.D. the Hunast 
had not captured any part of the Gupta dominions. The 
Eran pillar inscription compares Bhanu. Gupta to 
Arjuna, thus suggesting that powerful Gupta sovereigns 
ruled at least till that date and that their dominions 
extended up to Central India. Even at the zenith of 
their power, the Hhnas were masters only of a small 
portion of the original Gupta empire, and in Central 
India they never advanced beyond Abhara, or Eastern 
Malwa. Further it must be remembered that, inspite 
of the HQpa occupation of Sagar district at a certain 
period, their next-door neighbours, namely, the Fari- 
vrjjjaka dynasty, owed allegiance to the Guptas at least 
upto 528 A. D., there being no reference whatever to 
Hdija regime in their inscriptions. So the Hflpa king, 
Toramaija, also cannot be supposed to be the arf&swjW- 
of the inscription of Droijasiriiha, dated 502 

s. o. 10 
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Moreover, in the territories which passed under 
Hana domination, the Gupta era was generally given 
up and the Hun a regnal years were used, as is evidenced 
by the Eran Boar stone inscription of Dhanyavisnu and 
the Gwalior inscription. But the Maitrakas uniformly 
used the Gupta era and therefore they could not have 
been feudatories of the Hupas. The trend of events 
which finally led to the Maitraka domination in Suragtra 
and Gujerat seems to he like this'* The Junagadh rock 
inscription of Skanda Gupta points to the fact that 
Sura§tra Was definitely in the possession of the Gupta 
sovereigns upto 138 G. E. i.e. 457 A. D.. From the 
same inscription, it appears that the administration and 
defence of Hurastra were a matter of grave concern to 
the Gupta emperors and they took special pains to 
entrust those responsibilities to particularly capable 
viceroys. We have been told that Parijadatta of the 
Junagadh inscription w'as selected to be the viceroy of 
that province by Skanda Gupta after ‘a deliberate con¬ 
sideration for nights and days’. The Hutias were 
almost completely vanquished by Skanda Gupta, in a 
terrific battle with them, as has been shown by the 
Bhitari pillar inscription. But the Junagadh rock 
inscription indicates that the enemies were still hover¬ 
ing on the western frontiers, those alone being then 
open to inroads, and so particularly able officers, like 
Partyadatta, were specially appointed for the admini¬ 
stration of Surastra. Further the civil administration 
of that province must have been reinforced by military 
officers also. The date of Bhat’t&rka of the Maitraka 
dynasty would be two generations, that is, about forty 
years, before that of Droijasirhha. Bhattarka may thus 
be placed somewhere about 462 A. D., since the date of 
proijasimha is 502 A. D.. The date of Bhattarka, 
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namely, 462 A. D., roughly corresponds with the date 
of Parnadatta of the Junagadh rock inscription. It may 
therefore be reasonably assumed that Parnadatta looked 
after the civil administration of Sura§tra, while 
Bhattalrka was later deputed there as a military com¬ 
mandant to reinforce the defence of the province. Later 
on the military officer must have been obliged, by circum¬ 
stances, to enforce absolute control over the province, 
and Bhattarka thus ultimately became both Senapati and 
governor of Surastra. In one of the Valabhi copperplates 
Bhattarka is referred to as ul»/t:, 
which fact seems to support the above assumption. 
As shown elsewhere, the high posts in the administra¬ 
tion of territories were, under the Gupta regime, heredi¬ 
tary. Bhattarka was consequently succeeded in the 
same office by Dharasena I and the latter by Drojja- 
sirhha. The Gupta sovereigns, however, could not, 
later on, wield even indirect control in that province 
and gradually, in the time of Droijasiriiha, the governors 
and Senapatis of Surastra assumed the status of Maha¬ 
raja, under Gupta suzerainty. Bhattarka and Dhara¬ 
sena I were satisfied with the title of Senapati, while 
Dronasin'lha assumed the title of MaharSja. It is quite 
evident from the inscription of Dronasimha, dated 502 
A. D., that Vainya Gupta’s imperial status was still then 
lecognised in the western provinces of the empire, 
namely, Kathiawar and Gujerat, since the latter Prefer¬ 
red to, in that_ inscription, as The original 

capital of Surastra was Girinagara, and Pariyadatta, and 
t also Lhattarka, for some time, governed the province 
from that place. An ingenious suggestion has been 
made by Jagan Nath (I. C. April 1939) that the capital 
of the province was later on transferred to Valabhi. 
The Junagadh rock inscription shows how great a 
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source of danger, the Sudars'ana lake was to the city 
of Girinaigarai. The later governors found it necessary 
to remove the capital away from the lake to a raised 
6r lofty place. ’ The neW capital may have been named 
Yalabhi, because that word in Sanskrit denotes a * lofty 
or raised place. ’ 

- There are few historically important, inscriptions 
referring to the course of events which took place after 
Vainya Gupta’s time, that is, after 509 A.D.. It is likely 
that, according to the statement of'Hiuen Tsang, Tatha- 
guta Gupta ruled immediately after Yainya Gupta. His 
reign was presumably short and uneventful. He is not 
known either from inscriptions or from coins. After 
Budha Gupta and Yainya Gupta, the Gupta sovereigns 
continued to reign in Eastern India and many of them 
are known through their coins only. Even coins, which 
could be ascribed to Tathagata Gupta, are not to be found. 
Allan tries to reconstruct the Gupta lineage after KumSra 
Gupta II, on the evidence of coins, in the following 
manner: 

(1) Gandra Gupta III, • Dvadas'aditya ( who is now 
proved to have been mistaken for Vainya Gupta-)< 

( 2 ) Vispu Gupta Candraditya. 

( 3 ) Ghatotkaca Gupta Krarnaditya ( probably the 
same as of the Mandasor inscription ). 

< ( 4 ) Samacara Gupta Narendraditya. 

■ ( 5 ) Jaya Prakanda Yas'a. 

( 6 ) VIrasena Krarnaditya. 

( 7 ) Hari Gupta. 

Many of these princes are not referred to in any of 
the inscriptions, and their succession list, as given by 
Allan, is merely conjectural. Further some of those 
princes mentioned by Allan may have been, very proba¬ 
bly, provincial governors or viceroys. On the other hand» 
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Allan, has not mentioned the Gupta sovereigns,- who are 
known from other sources. The statement of Allan 
cannot, therefore, be accepted as in any way convincing, 
It is interesting to note that, during the last days of 
Budha Gupta’s regime and the period that followed, 
the distant provinces of the Gupta empire gradually 
became independent. For instance, Dronasiriiha, the 
third Maitraka general of Valabhi, assumed the title of 
MahfCraja and presumably held independent sway over 
the provinces of Kathiawar and Gujerat. The Maitrakas 
are seen to have assumed the sovereign right of issuing- 
independent grants of land between 502 A. D. and 
526 A. D.. This fact indicates that Kathiawar remained 
loyal to the Gupta sovereigns during the life-time of 
Budha Gupta and Vainya Gupta, but the mask of loyalty 
was later on openly cast aside, and the later Maitraka 
Maharajas issued grants of land without even referring 
to the ruling Gupta emperors. A comparison of the 
Maitraka grants with the grants issued by the royal 
officers under the Imperial Guptas, such as, the Indor 
plate of Skanda Gupta, or the Damodarpur plates of 
Budha Gupta, at once brings forth the difference in the 
attitude towards the Gupta sovereigns of these two types 
of donors. There are many other grants, whiqh also 
indicate the gradual process of the achievement of 
political independence by several old feudatories 
of the Gupta emperors. Hastin, who had been a 
feudatory of the Guptas, ruled over the country between 
Allahabad and Maihar, and started issuing grants of land 
in his own name, even during the life-time of Budha 
Gupta. The earliest charter issued by Hastin was dated 
in 475-76 A. D. and was discovered at Khoh in Nagoda 
state. Hastin went still farther and assumed the imperial 
prerogative of issuing coins in his own .name; five 
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silver coins bearing hia name are preserved in the 
Indian Museum. There are other independent grants 
of Hastin, such as, the Khoh copper-plate of 163 G.^E*, 
and the Majhgavan copperplate of 191 G. E,. ^ The 
Bhumara stone pillar inscription of Hastin and Sarva- 
nStha is of great administrative significance, in as much 
as it records the erection, at Ambloda, of a pillar to 
show the boundary between the territories of these two 
Maharajas. In case of any dispute regarding the 
boundary, the two Maharajas had agreed, according to 
the inscription, to settle it by means of arbitration of 
the Imperial Gupta sovereign. But even in this case 
they do not clearly mention their suzerain, which tact 
again indicates that they had acquired independent 
status* The son of Hastin was Sank§obha. His grant 
at Khoh, dated 209 G. E„ as well as the three grants of 
Sarvanafcha, at the same place, dated 512—13 A. Lh, 
which do not refer to the Gupta emperors, also confirm 
the above assumption. The inscriptions of the Maitrakas 
of Valabhi, of the Parivrajaka MahMjas, and of the 
Ucchakalpa Mah&rajas, thus, clearly show which provin¬ 
ces had become independent and to what extent, in the 
days following the regime of Bndha Gupta and Vainya 
Gupta. Two facts regarding the copperplates of the 
Parivi'Sjaka MahSrSjas are, however, worth noticing. 
Upto their last known date they continued to render at 
least nominal homage to the Imperial Gupta dynasty, 
by mentioning the name * Gupta ’ in the beginning of 
their records, if not the actual name of the ruling 
sovereign, in the following way : ‘ In the enjoyment 

of sovereignty by the Gupta kings, in the glorious, 
augmenting and victorious reign* ’ Secondly they all 
along used the Imperial Gupta era- Even before Hastin, 
the liberty of nof mentioning, in their records, the 



names of the Imperial Gupta sovereigns was taken by 
certain feudatory chieftains. One of the earliest instances 
of this kind is that of Lak§manui, who did not care to 
refer to the Gupta sovereigns, in his record dated 
158 G. E. i.e. i^~78 A. D.. He has, however, used the 
Gupta era. These facts indicate that the disintegration 
of the Gupta empire which had been started by the 
Htiija and other foreign invasions, and which was 
augmented by the ambitious V&kataka campaigns under 
Narendrasena and Pythvi^epia II, was considerably 
hastened, on the one hand, by the internal dissensions 
among the Guptas themselves, a typical, case of this 
kind being that of Govinda Gupta of the Mandasor 
inscription, and on the other, by the gradual assumption 
of political independence by the former leudatories of 
the Imperial Guptas, which seems to have begun 
immediately after the death of Skanda Gupta. Apart 
from this historical significance of these grants, they 
are important from the point of view of the revenue 
administration, the political administration, and the 
economic life of the times of the later Imperial Guptas. 
The Gupta princes, whose existence after Kiimara 
Gupta II is presumed by Allan, on the evidence of 
their coins, could not have been imperial sovereigns. 
They are not referred to as such in any epigraphic 
records nor have they any place in the succession list 
of the later Imperial Guptas, as reconstructed from other 
sources. The fact that the names of some of them appear 
, on coins, if confirmed, may be explained on the assum¬ 
ption that those scions of the imperial family tried to 
become politically independent and issued their own 
coinage. This would be another instance of the internal 
dissensions among the Guptas. The only definite source 
of information regarding the later Imperial Guptas is, 
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under these circumstances, the statement of Hiuen 
Tsang that Tathggata Gupta 1 succeeded Vainya Gupta 
and that he, in his turn, was succeeded by his son, 
BffilfEditya. Who was this BSISditya ? 

There is a posthumous stone-pillar inscription of 
Goparaja, at Eran, dated 510 A. D.. It records that, in 
the company of a powerful sovereign, named BhJmu 
Gupta, a chieftain, by name Gopargja, came to the 
place, where the pillar is set up, arrd fought a battle. 
Goparffija was killed in the battle and his wife, who 
had accompanied him to Eran, burnt herself on his 
funeral pyre. In the Eran pillar inscription of Budha 
Gupta, dated 484 A. D., we are told that the brothers, 
Matrvisn u and Dhanyavismi, were, at that time, the 
feudatories of that Gupta sovereign. The same Dhanya- 
vi§iju is again mentioned in another inscription, namely 
that of the Hfina king, Toramana. The latter is a 
Vai§nava inscription at Eran, which records the building 
of the temple in which the Var&ha stands, by Dhanya- 
vi$nu, the brother of the deceased Matrvisnu. It is 
dated in the first year of the reign of Toramana. The 
mention of M&trvi§nu as deceased indicates that Tora¬ 
mana came, so far as his possession of Eastern Malwa 
is concerned, shortly after Budha Gupta, in whose time 
Matrvisnu set up the column at Eran bearing that 
Gupta sovereign’s inscription of 484 A. I).. The inscri¬ 
ption of Toramana is engraved on the breast of a 
colossal image of the Varaha incarnation of Yisnu. 
The image of the boar is covered all over with elaborate 
sculptures, chiefly of Rsis and saints clinging to its 

1 Some historians seem to be inclined to identify Tathagata 
Gupta, referred to in the biography of Hiuen Tsang, with 
Yainya Gupta., ; '■ Y W 
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mane and bristles. It has the earth, represented as 


woman, hanging on to its right hand tusk, and over its 
shoulder, there is a small four-sided shrine, with a 
sitting figure in each face of it. The temple and the 
image are still to be seen at Eran. A critical examina¬ 
tion of these two inscriptions of Eran, namely of Budha 
Gupta and of the Huna king, Toramana, taken in 
coordination with the third Eran inscription of BhSnu 
Gupta, leads us to the following conclusions : Toramana 
conquered Malwa within the period of one generation 
after Budha Gupta. The battle at Eran, in which 
Gopargja died in 510 A. D„ must have been evidently 
a battle fought by Bhanu Gupta and Goparaja against 
the ITunas led by Toramana. Otherwise there would 
have been a reference to a battle with the Hull as, in 
the inscription of the earlier Imperial Gupta sovereign, 
Yainya Gupta. Toramana obviously vanquished the 
Gupta sovereign, Bhanu Gupta, and his feudatory, 
Goparaja, in that battle at Eran, in 510 A. D., and 
consequently established his sovereignty in Malwa. The 
date of the Eran Boar image inscription must therefore 
be later than 510 A. D.. The Ma fi j u-s' r I -mu 1 ak a 1 pa 
states that after Bhanu Gupta lost Malwa (in 510 A.D.), 
Toramana led the Hunas against Magadha and obliged 
Baladitya to retire to Bengal. The Huna king is 
further said to have crowned one Prakataditya as king, 
at Benares, in the place of BhSnu Gupta, who had 
absconded. Toramana, however, died at Benares while 
he was returning westwards. This Prakataditya is said 
to have been a son of Baladitya (II), whose one ancestor 
at least had been another Baladitya (I). All this account 
given by the Manju-sTI-mulakalpa, judiciously supple¬ 
mented by the three inscriptions of Eran, makes one feel 
inclined $ Q believe that Bhanu Gupta and Baladitya II 
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were one and the same person. According to the Deo 
Baranark inscription, a gift made by Parames'vara BSElS- 
ditya (II) was confirmed by ‘ the presiding authorities 
for the time being namely, Parames'vara Sarvavarman 
and Parames'vara Avantivarman, and then finally by 
Jlvita Gupta II. This would show that BalSditya, whose 
grant was confirmed by another dynasty, namely of the 
Matikharist must have flourished just before that dynasty 
came into power. He was therefore B&laditya II. It 
should be noted that he is given the imperial title of 
Parames'vara, in the Deo Baranark inscription. 

If we accept the authority of the Maflju-s'rl-mulakalpa, 
Toram&na must be assumed to have died in or about 
511 A. D., that is to say, one year after his successful 
war, at Eran, against Bh&nu Gupta BSlSJditya II and 
Goparaja. From that date upto his final defeat, Mihira- 
kula Htina, the son of Toram5na, seems to have been 
the virtual ruler of Northern India. During that period 
Bhanu Gupta Baladitya was presumably somewhere in 
Bengal, which fact again may have given rise to the 
theory of tlte foundation of a separatist Gupta family in 
G-autJa. BSladitya was trying to consolidate his power 
during the next few years. The relevant question now 
is ’• When was Mihirakula defeated and by whom ? 
There are two conflicting theories based on two different 
types of sources regarding this question. Firstly there 
are three inscriptions, the Gwalior stone inscription of 
Mihirakula, the Mandasor stone pillar inscription of 
Yas'odharman, and the Mandasor stone inscription of 
Yas'odharman and Visnuvardhana. Secondly there is 
the account given by Hiuen Tsang. It must be 
remembered, in this connection, that at least one century 
had elapsed between the dates of these two sources. 
Hiuen Tsang gives the name of the victorious sovereign, 
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who defeated Mihirakula, as B&laditya. This fact, how¬ 
ever, is not mentioned in any of the inscriptions. The 
Gwalior stone inscription of Mihirakula, dated in the 
15th year of his reign, that is to say, m 526 A. I). 

( assuming that Toramana died in 511 A. D.), records 
that a temple of the Sun-god was built by one Mgtyceta, 
on the mountain called Gopa. This indicates that 
Mihirakula was holding sway over Malwa at least upto 
526 A. D.. Together with this inscription, we have to 
take into consideration the Mandasor stone pillar 
inscription of Yas'odharman. The Mandasor column Was 
erected, like the Allahabad pillar of Samudra Gupta, for 
the purpose of commemorating the glory and power of 
Yas'odharman. Inspite of an invocation to S'iva included 
in it, the inscription is generally nonsectarian. It 
records that the dominions of Yas'odharman included 
the whole of Northern India, from Lauhitya, i.e, 
Brahmaputra, to the Western Ocean, and from the 
Himalayas to Mahendragiri. Yas'odharman is said to 
have possessed.countries, ‘ which not even the Guptas 
or the Hill?as could ever conquer. ’ Homage was done 
to him even by Mihirakula. ‘ The Janendra states the 
inscription, ‘ had compelled Mihirakula to pay respect 
to his two feet. ’ Such statements conclusively prove 
that Mihirakula was defeated by Yas'odharman. Unfortu¬ 
nately, this important record is undated. But the date 
of Yas'odharman is given by another inscription at 
Mandasor. Though the opening invocations, of this 
second Mandasor inscription are again addressed to S'iva, 
the inscription generally is nonsectarian. It records 
the construction of a large well by one Dak§a, whose 
brother, Dharmadosa, was the minister of one Vi snu- 
vardhana. Yas'odharman is called, in that inscription, a 
tribal ruler, and king Visnuvardhana would appear, 
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inspite of the fact that he assumes the titles of RSja- 
dhixSCja and Parames'vara, in the inscription, to have 
acknowledged some kind of suzerainty on the part of 
Yas'odbarman. The date given in the Mandasor inscri¬ 
ption of Yisnuvardhana is 533-34 A. D., which must 
have been, therefore, also the date of Yas'odharman. 
Jayaswal is inclined to think that ‘ it is evident that 
the very same events are recorded both in the inscri¬ 
ption of Yas'odharman, at Mandasor, and in the inscri¬ 
ption of 533 A. D., under the name of Vi§ijuvardhana 
Rajadhir&ja Parames'vara. ’ The sovereignty of the 
king over PracI ( Eastern India ) and North ( Kashmir ) 
is also repeated in both the inscriptions. Yas'odharman 
and Yisnuvardhana are, therefore, according to Jayaswal, 
one and the same person. The words, sa eva, in 
Daksa’s inscription seem to confirm his supposition. 
At any rate, two things are absolutely certain: Firstly 
that Yas'odharman’s date is about 533-34 A. D.; and 
secondly that before 533 A. D. and after 526 A. D., 
Malwa and Western India were under the governorship 
of Dharmadosa, who recognised Yas'odharman Visnu- 
vardhana as his sovereign lord. There is no earlier 
reference to Yas'odharman anywhere. This fact indicates 
that he himself founded a new empire, sometime before 
533 A. D... After the decline of the Gupta empire, the 
need was felt of reviving and reconstituting an all- 
India empire. Yas'odharman claims to have achieved 
this feat, by uniting under him the parts of the country 
which the Gupta sovereigns could not reach (south ? ) 
and also the parts which the Hun as could not reach 
( east). The epithet in the inscription of Visiiu- 

vardhana, may also suggest, according to Jayaswal, that 
Yas'odharman Yisnuvardhana was the very first ruler 
of his dynasty. How may we reconcile this inscription al 
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evidence to the effect that Yas'odharman inflicted a 
signal defeat on Mihirakula with the statement of 
Hiuen Tsang that Bailaditya was the victorious hero 
who defeated Mihirakula and took him a prisoner ? 
Hoernle rejects the accounts of Hiuen Tsang altogether, 
which is perhaps going too far. Vincent Smith suggests 
that there was a military alliance between Yas'odharman 
and Bailaditya, which fact, however, is not referred to 
in any of the two sources. Moreover in his inscription 
Yas'odharman claims supremacy over the whole of 
Northern India and perhaps over some provinces in the 
South ; and this makes it impossible for Bgiladitya to 
have reigned any where at that time. Ifleet, Allan and 
Mookerji believe that Mihirakula was defeated, in the 
east, by Bailaditya, and, in the west, by Yas'odharman, 
the credit of finally crushing the Htiqa going to the 
latter. Heras puts forth quite a different' theory ( A.B. 
O.B.L 1927) based on the coordination of the two sources. 
He assumes that Yas'odharman defeated Mihirakula 
first and, later on, Bailaditya ( who, according to Heras, 
is to be identified with Narasirilha Gupta ) inflicted on 
him the final crushing defeat, as a consequence of 
which, the Han a king had to move in concealment and 
poverty and had ultimately to take refuge in Kashmir. 
This view, however, is untenable. We have seen that, 
between 526 A. D. and 533 A. D., a new dynasty, 
founded by Yas'odharman, claims to have established 
its imperial authority over vast territories. Yas'odharman 
boasts of having possessed under his domination even 
, some of the former provinces of the Gupta empire. 
How can BSlSditya, under these circumstances, come 
after Yas'odharman ? Moreover the statement, in the 
Mandasor inscription, that Mihirakula was compelled to 
pay homage to Yas'odharman, seems to suggest that the 
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credit of a decisive victory over the Hfina belonged to 
Yas'odharrnan. The course of events regarding the 
extermination of Mihirakula appears to have been as 
follows : Mihirakula was encountered circa 526 A. D. 
by Bhanu Gupta BalSditya II, and the Gupta troops are 
represented by Hiuen Tsang to have then taken the 
Htti.ia king prisoner. Before and at the time of the war 
with BhSnu Gupta Baladitya II, Mihirakula was the 
paramount sovereign, to whom the king of Magadha 
(Praka^aditya), who was installed-on the throne, at 
Benares, by Toramaija, was obviously subordinate, and 
with whom he dared not fight, being only anxious ‘ to 
conceal his poor person. ’ BSlSditya II, however, 
consolidated his power, during his exile in Bengal 
presumably between 510 A. D. and 525 A.D., and then 
made himself bold to openly defy Mihirakula. Mihira¬ 
kula was then vanquished, according to Hiuen Tsang, 
by BSlSditya, in the swampy country of lower Bengal, 
and was taken prisoner. But at the request of the 
Queen Mother, the HQija king is said to have been set 
at liberty. Consequently he had to be content with a 
small kingdom in the North. During the next four 
years, presumably after the death of BhSinu Gupta B&la- 
ditya II, Yas'odharrnan founded his own empire. In 
the meanwhile, Mihirakula also had been trying to 
regain his lost power and again advanced towards 
Malwa. Yas'odharrnan routed him thoroughly and 
compelled homage f rom him. At the time of his war 
with Baladitya, Mihirakula was a paramount sovereign. 
But as the Mandasor pillar inscription significantly 
points out, at the time of his crushing defeat by Yas'o- 
dharman, Mihirakula was merely a petty king of the 
Himalayas. We have seen that the Hdija king was 
compelled to take refuge in Kashmir, after his defeat 
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by Baladitya, which fact corroborates the reference, in 
the Mandasor inscription, to the position and locality 
of Mihirakula. It seems that the compassion shown to 
Mihirakula by the Queen Mother, after his defeat by 
Baladitya, was misused and was shown to be politically 
unwise. The Huija king, who was reduced to the 
position of a petty chieftain in Kashmir, conquered 
Gandhara and thus made himself sufficiently strong to 
provoke the newly-risen sovereign, Yas'odharman. 
Many scholars believe that, after Yas'odharman’s great 
victory over Mihirakula, the Hilijas were never heard 
of in India. Heras, however, points out ( A.B.O.R.I. 
1927 ) that the Huijas again advanced under Mihirakula’s 
brother and were ultimately defeated by Is'Snavarman 
Maukhari, as his inscription at Haraha, dated 554 A.D., 
indicates. The supposition that Is'anavarman Maukhari 
fought against the Hildas, under the banner of Yas'o¬ 
dharman, is untenable. There was not much love lost 
between Yas'odharman and the Maukharis, as will be 
seen hereafter; further Is'anavarman would not refer, 
in his inscription, so triumphantly to his victory over 
the HQijas, unless he alone were responsible for it. It 
is, therefore, more likely that Is'Snavarman defeated 
the HtUjas, who had again advanced presumably under 
MihirakuWs brother. Even after this final defeat, the 
Huijas seem to have dominated the North-west frontier, 
sinqe, in the days of Prabhakaravardhana, they were 
still a power to reckon with, in that part of the country, 
and again Rajyavardhana had to be sent to put them 
down. According to Modi, the Mers of Rajputana are 
thq descendants of the ancient Hildas. 

Though Yas'odharman claims to have extended his 
sway as far as the Lauhitya in the east, his eastern 
campaign does not seem to have permanently affected 
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the Gupta authority in North Bengal. For., just ten 
years after the Manclasor inscription of Yas'odharman, 
the viceroy of a province in North Bengal owed alle¬ 
giance, not to the ‘Central Indian Janendra/ but to the 
Guptas. The Damodarpur copperplate inscription of 


543-44 A. D. refers to a Gupta sovereign, though the 


name of that sovereign is unfortunately lost. In any 
case, he was recognised as the ruling sovereign in North 
that year, Rajaputradeva, presumably a 


Bengal. In 


prince belonging to the royal family, was the viceroy 
of Pun.4 ravardhana Bhukti representing a Gupta 
ParamabhattSraka Maharajadhiraja Prthvlpati, and 
under him, "Svayambhudeva was the governor of the 
district of Kotivarsa. The Nagaras'resthT, Rbhupala, 
is also mentioned in the copperplate. An application 
was made, in that year, by one Amrtadeva, an inhabitant 
of AyodhyS, for the purchase of some rent-free land, at 
the usual price, for the provision of repairs to the temple 
of S'vetavarahasvamin in the forest, and for the perpe¬ 
tuation of certain supplies to the same temple. Accord¬ 
ing to R.D. Bannerjee, this Damodarpur copperplate is 
the last known record of Bhanu Gupta, for it is Bhanu 
Gupta’s name that Bannerjee reads on the inscription. 
Such a long reign extending from 510 A.D. to 544 A. D. 
cannot, however, be reasonably attributed to Bh&nu 
Gupta BSladitya II. Presumably Bhgnu Gupta died 
soon after his victory over Mihirakula, which fact must 
-have enabled Yas'odharman to rise to imperial eminence 
so quickly and to proceed on his eastern campaign. 
Y. R. Gupte, on the other hand, reads ( J. I. H.) the 
name, on the Damodarpur copperplate, as KumBra 
Gupta, and identifies him with the son of Narasiriiha 
Gupta. This is, however, impossible, as we have already 
seen. 
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Bhanu Gupta Baladitya II is said to have been 
‘ the bravest man on the earth, a mighty king equal to 
Partha. ’ No coins 1 of this Gupta sovereign have so far 
been discovered. According to Huien Tsang, this Bala¬ 
ditya, too, was a great patron of Buddhism. He is said 
to have been greatly moved by Mihirakula’s cruelties to 
the Buddhists and was consequently inspired to fight 
against the Huija tyrant. 

Another Gupta sovereign of the name of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Gopacandra is mentioned in the recently dis¬ 
covered inscription of Mahasamanta Vijayasena at 
Mallasarul. He is said to be the same person as Nara- 
simlra BalSiditya, the son of Bhanu Gupta (? Vainva 
Lvadas'aditya), for, it is assumed that the letter go is 
found oh the coins generally ascribed to Baladitya. Maha - 
raja Vijayasena is supposed to have served under Bhanu 
Gupta (*? Vainya Gupta ) as well as Gopacandra, obviously 
in a more dignified position under the latter. Sufficient 
evidence, however, has been presented in favour of the 
identification of Bhanu Gupta and Baladitya ( 11 ). It 
is likely that„ Gopacandra ruled for sometime as an 
Imperial Gupta monarch, after Bhanu Gupta BfEliK- 
ditya II. No information has come forth, from any 
other source, regarding the regime of Gopacandra. 


I Numismatic evidence is brought forth to identify Bhanu 
Gupta with Vainya Gupta. It is presumed (I.C. April 1939, 
Dikshit ) that the coins of Vainya Gupta have on them the 
letter ‘ UT between the king’s feet. But the course of events 
as reconstructed above, from several other sources, clearly 
'seems to go against this supposition- The achievements of 
Bhanu Gupta, referred to in the Eran posthumous stone 
pillar inscription of Goparaja, dated 510 A. D., have nowhere 
been ascribed to Vainya Gupta. 

H. ..XI 
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Erom the account of Hiuen Tsang we are given to 
understand that Bhanu Gupta was succeeded by Vajra, 
* who was not a powerful king at all. ’ Prakat&ditya is 
another successor of Bhanu Gupta mentioned by the 
Maftju-s'rl-mCilakapa. Vajra and Prakataditya may have 
been brothers. No epigraphic records, however, refer 
to either of these monarchs ; nor are any coins belonging 
to them available. They seem to have been the last 
of the so-called Later Imperial Guptas. One thing, 
however, is certain, namely, that the Gupta empire 
fell to pieces only after circa 530 A.D.. The inscri¬ 
ptions of the Parivrajaka dynasty/ that is to say, the 
inscriptions of Maharaja Hastin, dated 156, 163, 191 and 
198 G.E. and of Maharaja Sanksobha, dated 199 and 
209 G. E., and the inscriptions of Sarvanatha of Uccha- 
kalpa dynasty, ranging from 191 G.E. to 214 G. E., 
indicate, at any rate, that the Guptas exercised some 
sort of suzerainty even upto 533 A. I).. 





CHAPTER VII 

THE LATER GUPTAS OF MALWA AND MAGADHA 

The fall of the Later Imperial Guptas coincided with 
the rise of the Maukhari dynasty. It was probably on 
account of the Maukhari ascendency in Ayodhya, in the 
time of Ts'anavarman Maukhari, that Amrtadeva, the 
donor of the Damodarpur copperplate, dated 543-44 A.D., 
left his native place, Ayodhya, and went to the distant 
Bhukti of Pui)4ravardhana. The short period, after the 
death of Bhanu Gupta Baladitya II, circa 530 A. D., 
saw many vicissitudes in the history of Northern India. 
Three Gupta sovereigns, Gopacandra, Vajra, and Pra- 
kataditya, have -been differently mentioned to have 
succeeded to the Gupta imperial heritage, after Bhanu 
Gupta ; but they were obviously unable to preserve it. 
Yas'odharman 1 suddenly rose to a position of imperial 
eminence, rendered a crushing defeat to Mihirakula, 
shortly before 533 A.D., took advantage of the notorious 
weakness of the successors of Bhanu Gupta BSlSiditya II 
to launch on his eastern campaigns, and extended his 


I It is suggested that.Yasodhannan Yisnuvardhana belonged 
to i’haneshwar, because in his inscription, he says that * he 
would not bow down his head before anyone except Sthanu *, 
who must have been the tutelary god at Tbaneshwar. 
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territories as far as the Lauhitya. There was another 
dynasty growing in power at this time. Inscriptions of 
Barabar and Nagarjuni disclose the existence ot a line 
of Maukhari Yarmans, who were the Samantas of Gaya 
district, in the times of the later Imperial Guptas. Hari- 
varman Maukhari, belonging to another line of the 
dynasty, who is styled as Maharaja in the Asirgarh seal 
inscription, seems to have become the king of a pro¬ 
vince in Eas'crn Magadha, even while the later Imperial 
Guptas were still ruling over Western Magadha, with 
Kasi as their capital. * It, looks as if the Guptas, whose 
power was gradually diminishing, were forced to retreat 
westwards giving place to the Maukhari kings, who 
were steadily but surely building up an empire’ (Pires: 
The Mauhharis ). Ts'varavarman, who is styled as Maha¬ 
raja in the Asirgarh inscription, as Ksitipati in the 
Haraha inscription, and as Nfpati in the Jaunpur inscri¬ 
ption, was another great sovereign belonging to the 
rising dynasty of the Mankharis. He seems to have 
been a contemporary of Bhanu Gupta and his successors. 
His power increased presumably as the result of the 
decline of the Imperial Gupta sovereignty, after the 
death of Bhanu Gupta BSladitya II. The stone inscri¬ 
ptions, of the Mankharis are generally found in Jaunpur 
and Bara Banki districts of the United Provinces. 
There was, besides the dynasties of Yas'odharman and 
of the Mankharis, another dynasty to be reckoned with 
in that period. It was the dynasty of the Later Guptas 
of Malwa. In the Deo Baranark inscription of JIvita 
Gupta II, which records the continuance of the grant 
of a village in South Bihar, a reference is made to B&Ia- 
ditya, and after him to the Mankharis, Sarvavarman and 
'Avantivarman. Not a word is said about the later 
Imperial Gupta contemporaries in Magadha/ of these 
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EWcTMaukhari kings, in connection with the previous 
grants of the village. The inscription, though damaged, 
clearly indicates absolute sovereignty of Sarvavarman 
and Avantivarman in Magadha, and thus precludes the: 
possibility of any members of the Gupta Imperial 
family exercising any substantial control over there. It 
is, therefore, absolutely certain that, during the interval 
which elapsed between the death of JiEl&litya It and 
the rise of Jlvita Gupta II, there were no Gupta kings 
in Magadha worth taking notice of. 13ut besides the 
Imperial Guptas, there was another line of the Guptas, 
who had been dominating the eastern parts of Malwa. 
They are referred to in the Aphsad inscription of 
Adityasena Gupta. R. D. Bannerjee assumes that the 
Gupta kings, mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, were 
rulers of Magadha, on the basis of a statement, in that 
inscription, that Mah&sena Gupta, one of the Gupta 
kings referred to there, vanquished a king of Assam and 
that his glory was sung on the hanks of Lauhitya. This 
could not have been possible, according to Bannerjee, 
unless Mahasena Gupta and other Gupta kings, men¬ 
tioned in the Aphsad inscription, had been ruling in 
Magadha. Other historians believe that the Guptas of 
the Aphsad inscription were the direct successors of the 
Imperial Guptas of Magadha. But the Deo Baranark 
inscription conclusively proves that, between BSla- 
ditya II and Jlvita Gupta II, there was not ruling, in 
Magadha, any important king belonging to the Gupta 
dynasty. Moreover Hiuen Tsang, who visited Magadha 
in the days of Harsa, mentions one Pdrpavarman as the 
pccupant- of the Magadha throne. He does not say a 
word about Madbava or his father, who were the Aphsad 
inscription Gupta contemporaries of Harsa, in connec¬ 
tion with Magadha, Jayaswal accepts the statement of 
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the Maftju-s'rl-millakalpa that ‘ these later Guptas were 
the kings of Gau4as, who, later on, from the time of 
Deva Gupta, son of Adityasena Gupta, became kings 
of Magadha. ’ But this statement too cannot be supported 
by epigraphic evidence. The existence of Gupta kings 
of Malwa is testified by Bana, in his reference to the 
two sons of the king of Malwa ( not named), Kurnara 
Gupta and M&dhava Gupta, in the Har§acarita. Further 
a Gupta king, named Deva Gupta, hostile to the family 
of Harsa, is also mentioned in the Madhuban plate 
inscription. The Aphsad inscription gives the genea¬ 
logy of those Gupta kings, but does not mention the 
country where they had established their sovereignty. 

I It, however, refers to one Msdhava Gupta, who was 
‘ wishing for the company of S'rl Har§adeva. ’ This 
j reference corroborates the statement in Baija’s Ilarsa- 
| carita. MahSsena Gupta, the king of Malwa mentioned 
' in the Aphsad inscription, was presumably obliged to 
acknowledge fealty to Prabhakaravardhana, who was 
' an axe to the creeper of the glory of Malwa, ’ and 
ji consequently sent his sons to act as companions to the 
Sons of Prabhakaravardhana. In the days of S'rl Harsa 
and even before that time, direct control over Magadha 
was exercised not by the Guptas, but by the Varmans. . 
The memory of Yarman sovereignty in Magadha had 
not died away even at the time of Sirpur stone inscrip- 
tion of Mahas'iva Gupta. 

Having thus proved that the Gupta kings, ment¬ 
ioned in the Aphsad inscription, had been ruling 
in Malwa, we have to tackle the problem of their 
relationship with the later Imperial Guptas. It 
appeal, from the Aphsad inscription, as if the first 
three members of this line of the Guptas were contem¬ 
poraries of the first three Maukhari rulers of Hari- 
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varman’s line. In this case, according to Fires, f the 
Guptas of Malwa could not have been the direct descen¬ 
dants of the Imperial line, for, the first three members 
of the Malwa line would, thus, become contemporaries 
of Budha Gupta*, Vainya Gupta, Bhaau Gupta BfE’a- 
ditya II and his successors. ’ Bloch suggests that Kr§pa 
Gupta, the first of the eleven Gupta kings of Malwa, 
was the same as Govinda Gupta, the son of Candra 
Gupta II and Dhruvadevt, of the clay seal from 
Vais'jjli. This cannot be, however, chronologically 
possible. It is more likely that Krsna Gupta was a 
successor of Govinda Gupta and Ghatotkaca Gupta, who 
are mentioned in the recently discovered inscriptions of 
Mandasor and Tumain respectively. From the time of 
Govinda Gupta, i.e. circa 467 A. D., to the time of 
Krsna Gupta, this branch of the Imperial Gupta dynasty 
had considerably declined, on account of foreign in¬ 
vasions and local disturbances. After the death of 
Budha Gupta, of the Imperial line, Krsna Gupta of 
Malwa seems to have started on a campaign to make 
his line prosperous and politically powerful: He was 
a contemporary of Harivarman, the first king of the 
other rising dynasty, namely, the Maukharis. It appears 
from the Asirgarh inscription, that Harivarman checked 
the Huna onslaught through the military assistance 
’which he gave to the Imperial Gupta sovereign. Presu¬ 
mably as a result of this he received some territories 
in recompense. In the Aphsad inscription Krsna Gupta 
is said to have engaged a £HTFfcf, a particularly proud 
foe, which reference may suggest- either that Krsna 
Gupta entered into.contest with Harivarman Maukhari 
or that he fought against Yas'odharman, who must have 
been gathering strength since after circa 510 A. ©.. The 
second alternative seems to be more probable in view 
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of the fact that a daughter of Krstja Gupta, named Har- 
sagupta, was given in marriage to Adityavarman, the 
son of Harivarrhan and JayaavSminI, who succeeded 
Harivarman, on the Maukhari throne. Harsa Gupta, 
the son of Kr§na Gupta, and the second king of 
the Aphsad inscription Gupta line of Malwa, was 
engaged, according to that inscription, in terrific battles, 
and was ‘adorned by several wounds from many weapons 
on his chest. ’ It is quite certain that Adityavarman, 
the son and successor of Harivarman and the brother- 
in-law of Harsa Gupta, was not obliged to wage any 
wars with enemies. It has already been seen that by 
583 A. D„ Yas'odharman had extended his sovereignty 
as far as Lauhitya, and that in 543 A. D., the Guptas 
were again regarded as sovereigns in that province. 
This fact proves that the success of Yas'odharman was 
short-lived. The Imperial Gupta dynasty had almost 
fizzled out after the death of Bhanu Gupta Baladitya II> 
Who, then, was responsible for the downfall oi Yas'o¬ 
dharman ? It seems thatjjhe Maukharis led by Is'vara- 
varman, the successor of Adityavarman, and the Guptas 
of Malwa under Harsa Gupta and his successor, Jlvita 
Gupta I, made common cause, presumably after the 
matrimonial alliance between the two families, and 
jointly overthrew Yas'odharman. The reference to the 
wars, which Har§a Gupta is said to have fought, must 
be understood in this way. In the Jaunpur inscription 
of Ts'varavarinan, we are told that ‘ a spark of fire, which 
had come from Dhara, was extinguished by Is'vara- 
varman.’ This ‘ spark from Dhara’ was, according to 
Pi res, Y’as'odharman of Thaneshwar. There were thus 
left, for some time, in the political field of Northern 
India, only two dynasties, namely, the Guptas of Malwa 
aud the Maukharis of Kanauj. Two other dynastiesj 



the Gavujas and the Pusyabhtttis, came on the scene 
soon after. The most important inscriptions, from the 
point of view of the history of tins period, are the 
Aphsad inscription, the Deo Baranark inscription, the 
Asirgarh copper seal, the Damodarpur copperplate of 
543 A. D., the Madhuban plate inscription, the Bans- 
khera inscription, the Jannptir inscription and the 
Haraha inscription. There are also a few coins apparent¬ 
ly belonging to the Maukhari. dynasty. These epigraphic 
sources taken in coordination with the Harsacarita of 
Bgna help us to fix up the chronology of the Guptas ot 
Malwa and the Maukharis. 

After the downfall of Yas'odharman, as the result 
of the combined efforts on the part of the Guptas 
of Malwa and the Maukharis, Jlvita Gupta I, who 
was a junior contemporary of Is'varavarman Mau- 
khari, succeeded in reestablishing the power of 
his family on firmer grounds. According to the 
Aphsad inscription, he is said to have made his power 
felt as far as ‘ seaside shores. ’ The haughty foes on 
the seaside, mentioned in that inscription, were pre¬ 
sumably the Gau4as, who had already launched on a 
career of conquest, about that time. Jayaswal’s assum¬ 
ption that the later Guptas were in Gaiuja or Bengal, 
cannot, therefore, be accepted. The supposition that 
the Gaudas themselves are referred to in the Aphsad 
inscription as the foes on ‘seaside shore,’ is corroborated 
by a reference to the Gaudas as samndras'rayah, in the 
Haraha inscription, dated 554 A. D., of Is'anavarman, 
who was the son of Is'varavarman and Upagupta, the 
' latter being obviously a Gupta princess, and the suc¬ 
cessor of Is'varavarman. The Gaucfas seem to have been 
the predecessors of S'asanka, who played a prominent 
part in the times of S'rl Harsa. They were, however, 
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not finally put down by Jlvita Gupta I. The Maukharis, 
who must have taken eare to arrest the eastward ex¬ 
pansion of the Guptas, must have been also responsible 
for the final extermination of the Gaucjas. The 
successor of Jlvita Gupta I was Kumara Gupta, who 
should be called Kura Sira Gupta of Malwa and not 
Kum'Sra Gupta III, as some scholars have done. This 
Kumara Gupta does not obviously belong directly to the 
line of the Imperial Gupta sovereigns. KumSra Gupta 
of Malwa was one of the most successful kings of the 
later Gupta dynasty. The Haraha inscription of Is'ana- 
varman, dated 554 A. D., provides us with ample 
material regarding that monarch’s very eventful career. 
Ts'Sinavarman was a contemporary of Kumara Gupta of 
Malwa. This fact, mentioned in the Haraha inscription 
fully confirms the earlier assumption regarding the 
contemporaneity of the first three Maukhari kings with 
the first three Gupta kings of Malwa. The military 
activities, which Jlvita Gupta I had started against the 
Gan4as of Bengal, were continued by his successor, 
KttmSra Gupta. The Gaudas were advancing from their 
‘ proper realm, ’ which comprised Western Bengal as 
it bordered on the sea and also included Karnasuvarna 
and Radhapurl ( J. A. S. B. 1908 ). Kumara Gupta must 
have won a victory, temporary as it may seem to have 
been, over them, and established his sovereignty in that 
part. The Damodarpur copperplate of 543-44 A. D., 
which has already been referred to, mentions that, in 
that year, the viceroy of Fundravardhana was Eaja- 
putradeva, a member of the royal family, who represent¬ 
ed a Gupta sovereign, whose name is lost. R. D. 
Bannerjee’s suggestion that the plate referred to Bhanu 
Gupta has already been shown to be unacceptable. 
Y, R, Gupte read (J. I. H. IV ) the name of the Gupta 
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suzerain as KumQra. His assumption, however*? that 
this KumQra Gupta was the son of Narasimha Gupta is 
also untenable. Presumably, KumSra Gupta of the 
Damodarpur copperplate is KumSra Gupta of Malwa, 
who was, according to the Aphsad inscription and the 
Haraha inscription, sufficiently victorious in his eastern 
campaigns. The Haraha inscription of Ts'Snavarman 
clearly mentions that he was defeated by KumSra Gupta 
of Malwa. Ts'anavarman, however, soon regained the 
declining fortunes of his family. As pointed out else¬ 
where, he was responsible for a Maukhari victory over 
the Hunas, who had again advanced, according to Heras, 
under the leadership of a brother of Mihirakula. Ts'ana¬ 
varman further claims victories over the Andhras, the 
S'Alikas, and the Gau(Jas. The Andhra king of that 
time was Madhavavarman II, of the Visnukun^m family. 
There is a great diversity of opinion regarding the 
exact identification of S'ulikas. Fleet believes that they 
were the Mulikas of the north-western frontier. Accord¬ 
ing to H. N. Shastri, they belonged to Kalinga and 
Vidarbha. As a matter of fact they seem to have been, 
as suggested by Raychaudhari, a branch of the Calukyas. 
The Mabakuta inscription, however, tells us that, in the 
6th century A. D., Klrtivarman I of the CSlukya dynasty 
achieved a victory over the kings of Anga, Vanga and 
Magadha. 

Ts'anavarman was the first Maukhari king to have 
assumed the imperial title of Maharajadhiraja. His 
imperial status must have given rise to a feud between 
him and Kumara Gupta of Malwa, who too was aspiring 
for imperial power. Ivumara Gupta is said to have 
been plunged into a ‘sea of difficulties. ’ In the Aphsad 
inscription, it is claimed that he * churned that for¬ 
midable milk-ocean, the cause of the attainment of 
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fortune, 5 which was the army of the glorious Maukhari 
sovereign, Ts'Snavarman. This was not an empty hoast 
on his part. His victory over the Maukhari king is 
mentioned in the Haraha inscription and his soverei¬ 
gnty in eastern India, temporary as it might have been, 
is clearly indicated by the Damodarpur copperplate. 
Kum&ra Gupta is said to have ‘ ascended the funeral 
pyre ’ at Prayaga, which obviously formed a part of his 
dominions. This fact does not, in any way, imply that 
he was ultimately defeated by Ts'Snavarman. The 
Maukhari inscriptions do not claim any victory ever 
the Guptas at that time. The rivalry for supremacy 
which had started between KuipSra Gupta and Ts'ana- 
varnian, seems to have continued even in the days of 
their respective successors, Damodara Gupta and Sarva" 
varman Maukhari. The Aphsad inscription mentions 
that Damodara Gupta died in a battle against the Mau¬ 
khari b, ‘ whose elephants had caused the death of Hun a 
soldiers. ’ The name of the Maukhari king is, however, 
not mentioned in the inscription. Damodara Gupta 
evidently gave the Mankharis a tough fight as he claims 
to have ‘ broken up the proudly-stepping array of the 
Maukhari elephants. ’ He fainted and ultimately expired 
on the battlefield. Though the name of his Maukhari 
enemy is not mentioned in the Aphsad inscription, we 
know, from the Asirgarli seal inscription, that he must 
have been Sarvavarman. Ts'Snavarman and his queen, 
Laksmldevl, had two sons, Suryavarman and Sarva- 
varman. The former never ascended the throne. The 
Asirgarh copper seal of Sarvavarman gives the whole 
genealogy of the Mankharis, from Hari varman down¬ 
wards. The qiieens of Adityavarman and Ts'varavarman, 
whose names are given as Harsagupta and Upagnpta 
respectively, seem to have been Gupta princesses. 
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which the copper seal of Sarvavarman was discovered ? 
Aairgarh is in 13 urban pur district of the Central Provinces, 
which must have been a Maukhari possession. This 
seal designates Harivarmau, Adityavarman and Isvaia- 
varman as Maharajas. This may suggest that Sarva¬ 
varman did not like to trace his descent back to Samantas. 
Moreover, those three "Maukharis had been sufficiently 
prosperous to deserve the title of Maharaja. Is'anavarman 
and his son, Sarvavarman, who is described as* the most 
devout worshipper of MahesWara, are called MaharajiS- 
dhiraja, in the Asirgarh seal. According to Pires, from 
the extent of Sarvavarman’s sway as far north as 
Nirmapda, we may conclude that the Hupas, defeated 
by Sarvavarman, were those of Kashmir, against whom 
Prab hSkara vardhana had to engage. ’ The Deo Barnark 
inscription acknowledges only Sarvavarman and Avanti- 
varman, as sovereigns (Parames'varas) in that province, 
between the times of Baladitya II, on the one hand, 
and Jlvita Gupta II, on the other. The death of Damo- 
clara Gupta must have made this advance of the Man- 
kharis, in that province, possible. Though Sarvavar- 
man’s brother, Sdryavarinan, never ascended the Mau¬ 
khari throne, one Sflryavarman Js described, in the 
Sirpur stone inscription of Mahas'iva Gupta, as horn 
.in the unblemished family of the Varmans, great on 
account of their mastery over Magadha. I his reference 
coupled with the Deo Baranark inscription seemsto 
indicate that the temporary sovereignty, which Kumara 
Gupta of Malwa had secured in Magadha, passed, for a 
time, frorp the Guptas to the Maukharis. Mahasena Gupta, 
the son and successor of Damodara Gupta, however, 
retrieved the Gupta authority and once more extended 
his.conquest f as far as Lauhitya. ’ The exact identity 
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of this Gupta monarch is made clear by a reference in 
theiHarsacarita. We have been told, in the Harsacarita, 
that two princes from Mahva, Kumara Gupta and 
Madhava Gupta, were sent to the court of Prabhakara- 
vardhana to act as companions to his sons, Rajyavardhana 
and Harsavardhana. While the immediate predecessors 
of Mahasena Gupta, namely, Kumara Gupta and Damo- 
dara Gupta, had been busy with their eastern campaigns, 
a new family was coining into prominence in the west. 
That was the .family of the Pusyabhdtis and they were 
trying to establish themselves at Thaneshwar, which 
place was vacated by Yas'odharman. Hiuen Tsang 
mentions one S'iladitya on the throne of Molapo, that is, 
Malwa, in the latter half of the 6th century A. D.. He 
may have been connected with Yas'odharman, and it is 
also likely that he was aspiring for the imperial throne 
of Malwa. But there were already, in Malwa, two 
powerful dynasties, the Guptas and the Pflsyabhfttis. 
These two royal dynasties seem to have formed an 
alliance against ambitious S'ilgditya. Adityavardhana, 
who is mentioned as the progenitor of the Pusyabhdti 
dynasty, was married to a Gupta princess, Mahasenagupta, 
who was presumably a’sister of Mah&sena Gupta. This 
policy of matrimonial alliance adopted by the Guptas of 
Malwa seems to have been an imitation of a similar 
policy followed by the Imperial Guptas of Magadha. 
The later Guptas of Malwa contracted such alliance first- 
with the Maukharis and, later, with the Pu§yabhfltis. 
The son of Adityavardhana and Mahffisenagupta was 
PrabhSkaravardhana, who achieved political domination 
quickly and to such an extent that he soon vanquished 
bilSditya, and became * an axe to the creeper of the glory 
of Malwa. At the same time, Prabhakaravardhana had 
to put down the Hflijas and came to be regarded as ‘ a 
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o the Huna deer. ’ The intimate relations between 


Mahasena Gupta and Prabhakaravardhana are clearly 
indicated by the Madhuban grant and the Sonpat copper 
seal inscriptions of Harsavardhana, which mention 
Mahasenaguptadevi as the mother of Prabhakara¬ 
vardhana, and also by the Aphsad inscription, which 
alludes to the companionship of Madhava Gupta, the son 
of Mahasena Gupta, and Harsavardhana, the son of 
Prabhakaravardhana. These inscriptions considered in 
coordination with the Harsacarita make it amply clear 
that Madhava Gupta, the son of a Malwa king, who was, 
according to the Harsacarita, a companion of K&jya- 
vardhana and Harsavardhana, and Madhava Gupta of 
the Aphsad inscription, who was ‘ wishing for the 
company of S'xi Hargadeva/ are one and the same 
person. It is also certain that the king of Malwa 
referred to in the Harsacarita, though not named, was 
Mahasena Gupta. 

There may have been several reasons for the 
Pusyabhuti-Gupta alliance, alluded to in the inscrip¬ 
tions and the Harsacarita. Firstly, Madhava Gupta 
and his younger brother, Kumara Gupta, were sent 
to Pra bh akaravardhana s court, because they were 
closely related to the family of the Pusyabhutis. Secondly, 
Mahasena Gupta’s diplomatic policy required that he 
should respect the newly-rising dynasty of the Pusya¬ 
bhutis. The third and the most important reason for 
this Pusyabhuti-Gupta alliance seems to be the sword of 
the Maukharis, which must have all along been hanging 
over the head of Mahasena Gupta. The Maukhari king 
f defeated Mahasena Gupta’s father, Damodara Gupta, 
and had established his sovereignty in Magadha. MahjJ- 
sena Gupta was, therefore, suspicious about the intent¬ 
ions of the Maukharis. He feared that they would 
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Vain force open the conflict which Was started by 
Kumara Gupta and was continued by Damodara Gupta. 
But no struggle took place between the Guptas and the 
Maukharis in the time of Mahasena Gupta^ According 
to the Aphsad inscription, however, Mahasena Gupta 
defeated a king, named Susthitavarman, and his fame 
is said to have been sung ‘ on the banks of Lauhitya. 
This statement has given rise to much controversy. I he 
important problem, in this matter, is the identification 
of Susthitavarman. This statement, in the Aphsad 
inscription, is preceded by an account of the Maukhan- 
Gupta conflict, in the days of Is'anavarman and Kumara 
Gupta and of Sarvavarman and Damodara Gupta. It 
was, therefore, believed by Hoernle and Vincent, Smith, 
whose view in this matter is supported by Mookerjee 
and Aiyangar, that the statement in question must 
necessarily be referring to a Maukhari-Gupta feud. 
The fact that the nams of the foe of Mahasena Gupta, 
Susthitavarman, eiiSecf in oarman seemed to corroborate 
their view. An objection, which could be urged against 
this theory, was with regard to the latter part of the 
statement, where we are told that Mahasena (aupta s 
fame was sung on the banks of Lauhitya. How could 
it be that Mahasena Gupta achieved victory in one 
region while the fame of that victory reached another 
distant region ? Mookerjee points out, in this connection, 
that the reference does not indicate that Mahasena 
Guptas actual conquests extended upto to the river 
Lauhitya, that is to say, upto Assam, as a result of his 
victory over Susthitavarman. He insists that distinction 
must be made between the limit of the actual conquest 
and the limit of the consequent fame. Moreover, Lau¬ 
hitya merely represents, according to him, a traditional 
region where any victors glory is said to be sung, as, 




even in the Mandasor pillar inscription of Yas'odharman, 
Lauhitya is mentioned in a similar sense. All this 
argument, however, lacks historical precision. The river 
Lauhitya cannot be looked upon merely as a f tradi¬ 
tional limit of the conqueror’s fame. ’ The instance of 
Yas'odharman, referred to by Mookerjee, itself goes 
against him. We know that Yas'odharman was suffi¬ 
ciently victorious in his eastern campaigns and must 
have actually reached Assam. Though the predecessors 
of Mahasena Gupta vigorously fought with their Mau- 
khari rivals, he himself, being apprehensive about the 
result, tried, as far as possible, to avoid any military 
encounter with the Maukharis, as would seem evident 
from the scrupulousness with which he created and kept 
up an alliance with the Pu^yabhtttis. Further, no coins 
of any Maukhari king, named Susthitavannan, are so 
far discovered, though we have coins belonging to Sarva- 
varman and Avantivarman, who are said to be Susthita- 
varman’s immediate predecessor and immediate successor 
respectively. The name of Susthitavannan again does 
not occur in any Maukhari inscription. The Deo Bara- 
nark inscription of Jlvita Gupta II, which mentions the 
names of Sarvavannan and Avantivarman, does not 
mention that of Susthitavannan, who is said to have 
reigned between those two Maukhari kings. It is per¬ 
fectly clear, therefore, that Susthifcavarman did not 
belong to the Maukhari dynasty. While the long-drawn 
feud between the families of the Maukharis and the 
Guptas of Malwa was going on in Bengal and Magadha, 
a new dynasty was established in Assam, which claimed 
descent from Bhagadatta. A king belonging to this new 
dynasty of Assam, named Susthitavannan, was a con¬ 
temporary of Mahasena Gupta. This fact is clearly indi¬ 
cated by the Nidhanapur copperplate and the Nalanda 
H. G.....T2 
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seal of Bhaskaravarmar. The obvious association bet¬ 
ween Susthitavarman and the river Lauhitya, which is 
suggested by the Aphsad inscription, would seem to 
support the assumption that, in that inscription, Susthita¬ 
varman of the Nidhanapur plate is referred to. Mookerji 
raises an objection that Mahasena Gupta, who was allied 
with the Pusyabhfltis, cannot be supposed to have been 
antagonistic to the Varmans of Assam, since, immedi¬ 
ately after this period, we hear of Harsa-Bhaskaravarman 
alliance. This objection may be set aside by pointing 
out that the Pusyabhftti-Varman alliance was brought 
about only after Harsavardhana had ascended the throne, 
and that it may not have been even thought of in the 
days of Harsa’s father, Prabbakaravardhana. Moreover 
there was some special occasion which led to that alliance. 
On the other hand, in Prabhakaravardhana's time, the 
marriage was celebrated between his daughter, Rajya- 
s'rt, and the Maukhari prince, Grahavarman, thus 
uniting the families of the PusyabhQtis and the Mau- 
kharis. It was, therefore, not possible for Mahasena 
Gupta, who was an ally of Prabhakaravardhana, to 
attack the Mankharis, who were closely related to 
Prabbakaravardhana. Susthitavarman could not, there¬ 
fore, have been a Maukhari king. Aiyangar argues that 
if Susthitavarman of Assam, who was a contemporary of 
MahSsena Gupta, had gone to war with the latter, that 
fact was likely to be mentioned in connection with the 
embassy that came to Harsavardhana from Assam. But 
the battle between the Guptas of Malwa and the Varmans 
of Assam was an affair with which Harsavardhana had 
nothing to do whatsoever. A reference to it on the 
part of the embassy, therefore, cannot be regarded as 
essential. It is thus certain that Mahasena Gupta 
defeated Susthitavarman of Assam and extended his 
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ime as far as Lauhitya. R. D. Bannerjee 
tries to point out that it was impossible for any king of 
Malwa to go and conquer Assam. There would have 
been opposition to such a conqueror, according to him, 
from Kanauj, Magadba, and Gaiuja. He therefore places 
Mahasena Gupta in Magadha, rather than in Malwa. 
Such supposition has already been disproved by other 
A idence. The way to KamarQpa was already prepared 
for Mahasena Gupta. His grand-father, Eutn&ra Gupta, 
had advanced as far as Prayaga, and his father, Damo- 
dara Gupta, too, had pushed himself far into eastern 
India. Moreover it is not unlikely that MahfEsena 
Gupta was helped in his enterprise by Prabhakara- 
vardhana, as the result of the Pusyabbtiti-Gupta alliance, 
and probably also by PrabhSkaravardhan’s allies, namely 
the Maukharis. The Varmans of Assam were presuma¬ 
bly becoming very powerful and therefore causing 
great apprehension to other powers in Northern India. 
The latter obviously made common cause against the 
Varmans of Assam and helped Mahasena Gupta to 
vanquish Susthitavarman. It was thus that Mahasena 
Gupta achieved this great victory and made the songs 
of his glory resound in the valleys of Brahmaputra. 
The Gatujas could not have arrested his advance in 
Eastern India, since they were already put down by 
the Guptas as well as by the Maukharis. 

The successor of Mahasena Gupta, according to the 
Aphsad inscription, was Madhava Gupta. The Har$a- 
carita and the Madhuban copperplate, however, mention 
( one Leva Gupta as having come between Mahasena 
Gupta and Madhava Gupta. He is referred to, in the 
Madhuban inscription and the Banskhera inscription 
of Harsavardhana, as the most prominent among the 
kings, ‘ who resembled wicked horses/ and who were 
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ultimately vanquished by Rajyavardhana. A king of 
Malwa was, according to the Harsacarita, responsible for 
the murder of Grahavarman Maukhari, the brother-in- 
law of Rajyavardhana and Harsavardhana. A daughter of 
Prabhakaravardhana, named Rajyas'rl, was married to 
Grahavarman, who, though not mentioned in any Mau- 
khari inscription, seems to have been the successor of 
Avantivarman. The king of Malwa, we are told in the 
Harsacarita, was, however, defeated ‘with ridiculous ease’ 
by Rajyavardhana. This king of Malwa, whose name 
is not given in the Harsacarita, and Deva Gupta, who 
was, according to Madhuban and Banskhera inscriptions, 
hostile to the house of Harsavardhana, were presumably 
one and the same person. Who was this Deva Gupta V 
He cannot certainly be the son of Adityasena Gupta, 
the Gupta sovereign of Magadha, who comes later than 
S'li Harsa. He must have been an immediate successor 
of Mahasena Gupta, who was a contemporary of Prabha¬ 
karavardhana. The Aphsad inscription of Adityasena 
omits the name of Deva Gupta, obviously on the same 
grounds as in the case of Kaca Gupta and Rama Gupta 
of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. Moreover, Adityasena, 
whose father was a friend of Harsavardhana, would not 
include in his inscriptions the name of Deva Gupta, 
who was an enemy of Harsa. That name must have 
been purposely omitted. ^Further, Deva Gupta was not 
the direct predecessor of Adityasena. This Deva Gupta 
of Malwa was perhaps the eldest son of Mahasena Gupta, 
and a brother of Madhava Gupta and Kumara Gupta, 
who were sent as friends and companions to Harsa¬ 
vardhana and Rajyavardhana. He revived the old feud 
between his family and the Maukharis. In this attempt 
he received help from the Gaiujas, who were constantly 
being harassed by their Maukhari neighbours. There 
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were two rival groups who participated in a great 
struggle for political supremacy in Northern India,, at 
that time. The Maukharis and the Pu^yabhQtis, who 
were matrimonially connected, formed one group; 
while Deva Gupta, the truant son of Mahasena Gupta, 
and S'as'Snka of the Garzas, who bore a long-standing 
grudge against the Maukharis, led the other political 
group. There was another interesting feature regarding 
this struggle, namely that the Maukharis and the Pu@ya- 
bhdtis were great patrons of Buddhism, while the 
Guptas and the Gau4as were staunch supporters of 
Brahmanic Hinduism. In order to be able to meet 
successfully this formidable combination of the Hindu 
princes of Malwa and Gautja, Hargavardhana formed 
a military alliance with BhSskaravarman, the son of 
Susthitavarman of KSmarupa. The king of KSmarupa 
readily joined Har§a, since he already had a grievance 
against the Guptas of Malwa, one of whom, namely, 
Mahasena Gupta, had defeated Susthitavarman. In the 
course of the conflict, Deva Gupta was killed by Rgjya?- 
vardhana, and BhSskaravarman of KSmariipa, as indi¬ 
cated in the Nidhanapur copperplate, put down the 
Gaud as. After the murder of Grahavarman Maukhari 
and the fall of Deva Gupta of Malwa and S'as'Shka of 
Gaucj.a, Har§avardhana was the only great sovereign 
reigning in Northern India. The king of KamarQpa 
must have been his subordinate ally. From 606 A.D. 
to 646 A. D. Har§avardhana ruled gloriously over the 
territory, which was formerly possessed by the Mau¬ 
kharis, the Guptas of Malwa and the Gautjas. Madhava 
Gupta, the younger brother of Deva Gupta, was esta¬ 
blished at Kanauj as Harsa’s subordinate ally. 

The revival of the Gupta sovereignty, nay even the 
foundation of a new Gupta Umpire a la mode Imperial 
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Guptas, were the glorious achievements of Xdityasena 
of the Aphsad inscription. He was the son of MSdhava 
Gupta. There are thre_e inscriptions referring to the 
times of Adityasena. Adityasena Gupta, who wanted 
to emulate the glorious career of Harsa, and who was 
burning within himself to re-establish the glory of his 
own illustrious dynasty, took the most proper opportunity 
to start on a march of victory, immediately after the death 
of S'rl Har§a. The recuperative capacity of the Guptas 
was phenomenal. The art of war and the secret of civil 
administration were the hereditary monopolies of the 
Guptas. The locality of the_ Aphsad inscription itself 
indicates that the centre of Adityasena’s activities was 
transferred from Malwa to Magadha. Aphsad is situated 
in Gaya district, in Bihar. The importance of the 
Aphsad inscription, from the point of view of the 
history of the Later Guptas of Malwa, has already been 
made evident. Another inscription of Adityasena is 
found on the Shahpur stone image in Bihar division of 
Patna district. These two inscriptions, supplemented 
by the Mandar hill inscription, convincingly prove 
Adityasena’s undisputed sovereignty in Eastern Bihar 
and the South. He ruled over a territory extending to 
the shores of the oceans, according to another inscrip¬ 
tion noticed by Fleet. He is further said to have lived 
to perform the As'vamedha, after having achieved 
imperial status. Many gold coins are discovered in 
different parts of Bengal, which are described as imi¬ 
tations of Imperial Gupta coins and which are traced 
back to these later Guptas of Magadha, among whom 
Adityasena Gupta had been the ‘ first sovereign. These 
coins include some showing As'vamedha and these may 
be reasonably ascribed to the Gupta sovereign, who 
performed As'vamedha, after returning .from the Cola 
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country. According to the Deogarh inscription, Aditya- 
sena built, after his conquest,, a temple costing three 
lakhs of gold tankakas. The Maukhari contemporary 
of Adityasena was Bhogavarman, who later became his 
feudatory and son-in-law. The Maukhari-Gupta struggle 
for political supremacy was thus ultimately decided in 
favour of the Guptas. The Deo Baranark_inscription 
of his great-grandson clearly indicates Adityasena s 
sovereignty in the Gomati valley_in the Madhyades'a. 
In the Mandar hill inscription, Adityasena is called 
'RWSR'S From the Shahpur stone image 

inscription we know one of the dates in his regime, 
namely, 672-73 A. D.. It is suggested that he, or his 
son, is the who is said to have been 

defeated by the CSlukya kings, Vinayaditya ( 680- 
96 A. D.) and YijaySditya ( Bom. Gaz. Vol. I), of the 
Kendur plates. Adityasena Gupta followed the example 
of Samudra Gupta in reaching Cola. He was the last 
great sovereign belonging to that glorious dynasty, 
whose name will be written in letters of gold, in the 
annals of Ancient India. 

According to the Deo Baranark inscription, Deva 
Gupta II was the son and successor of Adityasena. He 
was ‘ attacked on all sides ’ by enemies and was ulti¬ 
mately killed in the battle. The Calukyas must have 
attacked him on one side, and Yas'ovarman of Kanouj 
on the other side. The Deo Baranark inscription 
mentions Yi§nu Gupta as the son and successor of Deva 
Gupta II. He is identified, by many scholars with Visnu 
Gupta Candraditya, who is known from the Gupta 
coins. Certain late coins, which are obviously imita¬ 
tions of the Imperial Gupta coins, were discovered in 
Magadha and were generally ascribed to the Later 
Guptas, as in the case of the As'yamedha type of coins of 
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Adityasena. The last Gupta sovereign, to be mentioned 
in the history of Northern India, is JIvita Gupta II, the 
son and successor of Vi§Qu Gupta. The Deo Baranark 
inscription belongs to his regime. That inscription 
mentions four kings belonging to the last line of the 
Guptas, who had come over to Magadha from Malwa. 
They are Adityasena, Deva Gupta, Vi?nu Gupta and 
JIvita Gupta II. The name of another Gupta sovereign 
is also mentioned in that inscription, that of BSladitya II, 
who belonged to the line of the Later Imperial Guptas. 
This inscription conclusively proves that the line of the 
Guptas of Malwa ended with Msdhava Gupta, and that a 
new line of_‘ Imperial ’ Guptas was established, in 
Magadha, by Adityasena, after the death of Har§avar- 
dhana. The four kings mentioned in that inscription 
assume imperial titles. The inscription is a charter 
issued from Gomatlkottaka. The name Deo Baranark 
seems to have been derived from Deva VarunSrka. 
The records of the Western Cglukyas of VgtSpi clearly 
testify to the existence of a North-Indian Empire, in the 
last quarter of the 7th century A. D.. This empire was 
distinctly the one founded by Adityasena Gupta. This 
last Gupta empire was presumably destroyed by three 
power’s which came one after the other, namely, Yas'o- 
varman of Kanouj, Lalitaditya of Kashmir, and the 
Gau4as. Though the political career of the Guptas ends 
with the fall of this last line of sovereigns, the 
high and noble ideals in literature, in art, in religion, 
in social organisation, in political administration, in 
short, in the whole cultural life of the people, which 
had been evolved under their glorious regime, through¬ 
out nearly four centuries, left an imperishable mark 
OR tho fufcirre history and culture pf India. 







CHAPTER VIII 


A GENERAL STUDY OF THE GUPTA 
INSCRIPTIONS. 

RELIGIOUS : LITERARY 

ADMINISTRATIVE : ECONOMIC 

Religious 

The Imperial Gupta period was principally a period 
of the revival of Hindu culture. The illustrious imperial 
predecessors of the Guptas, namely, the Mauryas, had 
been, since the days of great As'oka, staunch patrons of 
Buddhism. By way of a reaction, the S'uhga dynasty, 
founded by Pu@yamitra, made the first successful 
attempt to reorganise the forces of Hinduism. The 
popular form of the Hindu religion and philosophy, as 
presented in the great epics, the Ramayana and the 
MahabhSrata, which are adequately called the ■ Vedas 
of the masses;' the Hindu ideal of social and political 
life as taught in the Manusmrti; the revival of ancient 
Vedic sacrifices, which is exemplified by the performance 
of the As'vamedha by Pusyamitra ; and the glorification of 
Sanskrit language as symbolised in the Vyakarana Maha- 
bha§ya of Patafijali—these were the main characteristics 
of the revival of Hinduism in the S'ufiga period.) The 
dynasty of the Kanvas was itself a Brahmitfla royal 
family. This work of the revival of Hindu culture 
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and Hindu ideals, pioneered by the S'ungas, and spon¬ 
sored by the Kanvas and the Andhras, was enthusias¬ 
tically carried on by the illustrious dynasties of the 
Bh&ras'ivas and the Vakatakas. The way was thus already 
prepared for the Guptas. The inscriptions of the Gupta 
period provide ample evidence to justify the assumption 
that the Guptas virtually founded a * new nation, ’ with 
a ‘ new religious ideal ’ and a ‘new social organisation.’ 

The Gupta coins and inscriptions indicate that the 
j Gupta sovereigns were generally enthusiastic followers of 
I the Hindu religion. The Mathura inscription of Canclra 
Gupta II, and the Bihar and Bhitari inscriptions of 
Skanda Gupta represent Samudra Gupta to have perfor¬ 
med the As'vamedha in right royal epic fashion (f^RlrtTviT- 
•’jWTfriT). This fact is corroborated by Samudra Gupta’s 
gold coins of the As'vamedha type. Similar coins, with 
the legend on the reverse, have been ascribed 

to Kumara Gupta I, who too must have performed a 
horse-sacrifice. The first and the second Damodarapur 
copperplates, of 124 G. E. and .129 G. E. respectively, 
are distinctly Brahmanical in nature, since they clearly 
refer to stfucfr and These references to several 

types of Vedic sacrifices, big and small, definitely go to 
ppint out how this prominent feature of the Brahmanical 
religion had considerably developed under the Guptas. 

Candra Gupta II, KumSra Gupta I, and Skanda 
Gupta are styled on their coins, which fact 

shows that they were devout worshippers of Bhagavan 
Vgsudeva. The emblems of Garu4a and Laksrni, on 
their personal and official records, also indicate that 
they w r ere ardent Vaisnavas. The Meharauli iron 
pillar of Candra Gupta II is called, significantly 
enough, Vi§nudhvaja. One of the Udayagiri cave 
inscriptions is engraved on a panel* over the figures 
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of Vi§nu and Dvadas'abhuja Can4l. The other Udaya- 
giri inscription, however, records the dedication of a 
cave to S'ambhn. The Bilsad inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I refers to the construction of a in the 

temple of Sv&nil Mahasena, thus representing another 
form of Hindu worship. The Bihar inscription speaks 
of the erection of a ^T, while the object of the Bhitari 
pillar inscription is to record the installation of the 
image of Htirngin. The most popular sect of the Hindu} 
religion, patronised in the Gupta period, seems to havej 
been Vaisnavism. A large number of Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions are distinctly representative of Vai§nava tenden¬ 
cies. Further we hear of a temple of Cakrabhrt, a dis¬ 
tinct form of Vi§nm, which is said to have been built by 
Cakrapalita on the embankments of the Sndars'ana lake. 
The Indor inscription of Skanda Gupta records the dona¬ 
tion of a gift, by one Deva Vi§nu, for perpetually 
lighting a lamp, in a temple of the Sun-god. This 
su o8' es ts that solar worship also formed a prominent 
feature of the Hindu religion of that period. Another 
temple of the Sun was built by a guild of silk-weavers, 
as described in the Mandasor inscription of 437 A. D.. A 
part of the temple collapsed, in course of time, and was 
repaired, in 473 A. B„ by the same guild. The erection 
ot a dedicated to God Janardana, a form of 

Vi§nu, by Matrvisnu and Dhanyavisnu, is recorded in 
the Eran inscription of Budha Gupta. MSitrvisnu, who 
was a feudatory of Budha Gupta, is described, in that 
inscription, as * a great devotee of Bhagavan Vi§iju. * 

'I S ugh ins criptions, and others of a similar nature, clearly 
indicate that the Hindu religion, in all its forms of wor¬ 
ship and devotion, was adopted by Gupta sovereigns 
and their feudatories. The avatSras of Visrtu, such as the 
Varjjha, are glorified in the right Pur^ic*fashion. The 
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doctrine of bhakti, as means of salvation, appears to 
have been the generally prevalent teaching. Vedic 
religion, in its popular form, must have necessarily 
demanded, in those days, a change from mystic absolu¬ 
tism to popular theism. 

yi Another significant feature of the Hindu religion is 
'clearly brought about by a study of the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions. A number of inscriptions of the Gupta sovereigns, 
of' their feudatories, and even of private individuals, in 
__ that period, record'grants of villages and land to Bra- 
j hmaqap. 1 D|na "did forni'’a'''speciar^haracten8tic of the 
Bralimanical religion. It cannot be denied that state 
patronage was generally a privilege of the Brahman as. 
The five Damodarpur plates and the four Faridpur plates, 
for instance, refer to grants of land made either to Bra- 
hmatias or to some Hindu gods. Donations are said to 
have been given also for the maintenance of temples 
and of other accessories of worship, e. g., lamps etc.. 
Other donations of a religious character, which clearly 
indicate the ‘ Hindu bias ’, of the period, are those for 
the performance of five great rites, for the erection of a 
^ after the completion of the ywft* sacrifice, and for 
the establishment of *T5Ts for Brabmanias and other 
communities. 

■ Ample evidence is thus available regarding a power¬ 
ful religious upheaval in the Gupta period, which was 
characterised by the revival of sacrificial rites, big and 


1 The author of this book is working on an interesting 
problem of Indian Epigraphy, viz, the study of Ancient Indian 
inscriptions recording grants of villages etc. to Brahmanas, 
with a view to ascertain, if possible, the time and the 
manner in which various m^s of Brahmanas and ^IFITS of 
Yeda spread over different parts of India. 
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small, of gods and goddesses belonging to the Hindu pan- ) 
theon, and of other features of the Hindu religion, sueh l 


as dana to Brahmanas. Curiously enough, Hindu gods 
and goddesses were not even referred to, except in one 
rare case, i n the epigraphic records, discovered in the di¬ 
strict of Mathura and its immediate neighbourhood, which 
extend chronologically over nearly five centuries before 
the rise of the Guptas. With the consolidation of power 
of the Imperial Guptas, in Northern India, however, the 
state of -affairs conspicuously changed. The majority 
of inscriptions belonging to the Gupta period are Bra- 
hmanical in character. Besides the features of the revival 
of Hinduism, which are mentioned above, there is an¬ 
other significant thing to Jm noted ; \articl that is the uni- 1 
yersal adoption of Samskrit/language, instead of Pali or! 
pther Prakptas, in the Gupta inscri ptions. Brahmanicl 
influence thus had its special stamp on all aspects of 
national life. In the times before the rise of the 
Guptas, the Prakrta dialects had acquired such great im¬ 
portance, that not only were they used for inscriptions, 
so that those inscriptions should be understood by 
the general populace, who had studied little Sanskrit, 
but a number of literary works also, such as the 
of Ha la and the of Guiiadhya, were 

written in those dialects. ^S anskrit however, rose i ji 
estimation when the Guptas came to , passer. \ v The very 
fact that all epigraphic records, which are usually ^ 
intended for public information,'are in literary Sanskrit / 
language, clearly indicates that the study of Sanskrit 
language and literature had considerably developed, 
even among common people, under the Guptas. The 
revival of the Hindu religion gave rise to a correspon¬ 
ding revival of the Hindu social organisation. 
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v Inspite of all these features of Hinduism, which cha¬ 
racterised the regime of the Guptas, one thing is abso¬ 
lutely certain. The Gupta sovereigns had imbibed in 
themselves the true spirit of Hinduism, namely, remark- _ 
able tolerance towards other religions. We have already 
seen how they patronised, in a variety of ways, the two 
other contemporary religions, Buddhism and Jainism. 
‘While Brahmanism’, observes Sir Ramkrishna Bhan- 
darkar, ‘rose in importance and popular fervour Buddhi¬ 
sm declined in a corresponding degree.’ The Buddhist 
records belonging to this period, thpugh few in number, 
are suggestive and significant. VThat Buddhism was 
still flourishing, at that time, is proved, beyond doubt, 
by the great mass of decorative sculpture and the large 
number of images discovered at Sarnath alone. Samudra 
Gupta had allowed a to be built for Ceylonese pil¬ 
grims. The Saftci pillar inscription of Candra Gupta II 
records a grant, made by a military officer, for feeding 
ten Buddhist mendicants and for lighting two lamps in 
the ‘jewel-house’. The Mankuwar inscription of Kumara 
Gupta I speaks of the installation of an image of 
Buddha, by one Bhik§u Buddhamitra. There is another 
inscription at Safici, dated 449 A. D., of HarisvaminI, 
the wi fe of Sanasiddha, which records the grant of twelve 
dlnaras, as a fixed capital, out of interest on which a 
mendicant belonging to SUFKIU was to be fed daily. There 
is a mention, in that inscription, also of a grant for the 
* jewel house, ’ of three dlnaras, the interest on which 
was to be spent on three lamps to be lighted daily 
before Blessed Buddha, and of one more grant of one 
dlnSra, for the seats of four Buddhas, the interest to be 
spent on a lamp lighted daily at the seats. Further 
references are found, in the inscriptions of Kumara 
Gupta II and Budha Gupta, to images of Buddha set up 
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at Saranath. v More images are said to have been set up, 
two at Mathura, in 453 A. D. and 548 A. D., and one 
each at Deoriya in Allahabad district, Kasia „in Gorakh¬ 
pur district, Buddha Gaya and Saranath. (Two things 
regarding the Buddhist inscriptions and' images of 
Buddha, belonging to the Gupta period, are worth 
noticing. Firs tly, the language even of these Buddhist 
records is Sanskrit, though Buddhists are known to have 
generally favoured Pali; and secondly, the images of 
Buddha were set up and worshippedTexactly in the same 
manner as those of Hindu gods and goddesses. We 
clearly see how the Gupta revival of Hinduism had 
perceptibly influenced Buddhism. The principles of 
faith in and devotion, to personal gods were incorporated 
in this new form of Buddhism. Use of Sanskrit lan¬ 
guage, by Buddhist teachers, considerably raised their 
teachings in popular estimation.^Nagarjuna developed 
a distinct form of Mahftyanism, modifying the original 
Buddhist teaching to keep pace with the revival and 
renovation of Brahmanism. The charm of triratna— 
*44, — was consequently on the wane. 

The earliest form of Buddhism had split up into a 
number of schools and had ultimately exhausted itself. 
We are told by Hiuen Tsang that Narasimha Gupta 
was the first Gupta sovereign to turn Buddhist. Kumjlra 
Gupta II, Budha Gupta, and Bhanu Gupta BalSditya II 
are also said to have been followers of Buddhism. The 
fact in these cases, however, seems to be that these 
sovereigns were particularly partial and sympathetic 
towards Buddhism. There is hardly any evidence to 
justify the assumption that they had actually adopted 
Buddhism as their religion. On the other hand the 
general religious tendency, even during the regime of 
these sovereigns, clearly appears to be Hindu. 
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is no indication of any Gupta sovereign, from Candra 
Gupta II to Baladitya II, having been converted to any 
other faith. 


A few Jaina inscriptions belonging to the Gupta 
na.Mn/l ova n.lafwn,-um,ila.blfi. Two of them record the 



A.D. and459 A.D., at Udayagiri andKahaun respectively. 
An inscription of Kumara Gupta I, dated 431 A. D., 
records the setting up of an image at Mathura. It 
; seems that Jainism also had many adherents and 
patrons about this time. It was still lingering in 
Mathura, bitt the days of its prosperity were obviously 
gone. The Gupta inscriptions clearly indicate that 
Hinduism flourished at the cost of these rival faiths. 

Literary 

A study of the Gupta inscriptions from the literary 
point of view is also interesting. Sanskrit prose and 
poetry are seen to have been handled with equal 
mastery. The evidence provided by these inscriptions 
definitely disproves Max Mueller’s theory that Sanskrit 
literature had been dormant during the period of foreign 
invasions in India. Harijiena, the author of the 
|Allahabad pillar inscription, was certainly a worthy 
predecessor of great Kalidasa. Another poet of consi¬ 
derable merit was Vasula, the son of Kakka and the 
court-poet of Yas'odharman. The Meharauli iron pillar 
inscription is a remarkable piece of literary art. Many 
Gupta sovereigns themselves were great men of letters 
and renowned patrons of Sanskrit learning. The 
inscriptions leave no doubt regarding the existence of 
real Sanskrit Kavya as also of a science of poetics in that 
period. The reference in the Junagadh rock inscrip¬ 


tion, points unmistakably 
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£6 the acquaintance of the author with Sahityas'asfcra, a'A 
well as to his knowledge of traditional literary alarikaras. 
The use of compounds in ornamental epithets appears' 
to have been much in favour. '-X distinct departure is 
thus made from the epic style. The descriptions, though 
riot of a very high order, still display considerable merit, 
as for instance, in the vivid picture of the devastation 
caused by the flooding of the dam of the Sudars'ana 
Utke. ' Compactness of expression is the conspicuous 
characteristic of the Allahabad pillar inscription. 
Generally the writers of the Gupta inscriptions 
prefer long compounds and long sentences. A variety 
of metres is skilfully made use of and different literary 
Styles are adopted. What is particularly interesting 
from the point of view of the history of Sanskrit litera¬ 
ture is the appearance, in these inscriptions, of the 
mannerisms of later Sanskrit Kavya. Enough will j 
have been said regarding the excellence of the literature j 
’of the Gupta period when we mention the name of 
•Kalidasa as being the greatest luminary in a galaxy of 
brilliant writers, patronised by the Gupta sovereigns 
and their feudatories. 

'Administrative • Economic < 

We shall now attempt a study of the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions from the point of yiew of political administration 
and economic life obtaining under the Guptas, v A 
Gupta sovereign w%s apparently nominated by his 
•predecessor, as in the case of Samudra Gupta and Candra 
Gupta II. The right of primogeniture was not necessarily 
always enforced. Preference 'frn succession was given 
to a prince, who had already proved his worth. Usually 
all princes were entrusted with responsible work 
during the regime of the sovereign. Skanda*Gupta, 
foi* instance, was sent to fight against the HCtijas when 
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.he was the crown-prince. w The king was the supreme 
head of the state and the final authority in all matters. 

* Frequent references seem to have been made to divine 
nature 1 of the king, when he is called *W3[q- 

etc. The personal accomplishments 
of the sovereigns—literary, artistic, martial and diplo¬ 
matic— which are often emphasised in the inscriptions 
cannot have been idle praise and may be regarded as 
indicating the type of education given to a prince. 
BhSinu Gupta is said to have personally fought the 
enemies. Skanda Gupta was compelled ■ to sleep on 
bare earth, ’ during one of his campaigns. With regard 
to the domestic life of a sovereign, we merely read, in 
the inscriptions, the names of their queen s-at least of the 
Pa^adevfc£ The epigraphic lists are genealogical and 
not dynAstic; therefore several names have been omit- 
, ted. Brnsons of royal birth were often appointed viceroys 
| el' i,Me provinces in the empire. This practice was, how- 
4r, later on, proved to be unwise, since, as we have 
lrAady seen, it helped the disintegration of the empire, 
k ) The monarch was invariably assisted by a council of 
f ministers, whose posts were often hereditary ( 

4fT r ft5R ). Pythvi§ei)a, a minister of Kumftra Gupta I, 
for instance, was the son of S'ikharasvamin, who was a 
minister under Candra Gupta II. There does not seem 
| to have existed a very clear-cut division between civil 
* and military officials/ The designations of ministers 
and other officers under the Guptas had been consi¬ 
derably changing. The was called, according to 
Jayaswal ( Hindu Polity ), a The title 

Rl^R/s hardly to be met with in the Gupta inscriptions. 
Ilari^eija, the author of the Allahabad pillar inscription, 
was himself a fUHTUM, and 

which fact may indicate either that a minister was 





transferred from one portfolio to another or that one 
minister was in charge of several departments. The 
was expected to accompany the sovereign to 
the battlefield, in order to assist him in matters relating 
to peace and war. The f fTR WMs were usually governors 
of provinces and was a high administrative 

() officer. The defence ministers were called 
s^lfafv^or We have no definite evidence 

to say whether the Gupta sovereigns had anything like 1 
a central There is a reference in the Bilsad 

inscription to a (which, however, does not posi¬ 
tively prove the existence of a central political assembly. 

On the other hand, the Basarh seal, discovered by 
Bloch, mentions the of UdanakQpa, which fact 

(seems to imply that local ifVGs did exist. The reference 
Sclearly indicates that still formed, in the Gupta 

period, an important element of Hindu polity. The 
mention, in an inscription, of th e corporation of guild- 
presidents, traders, and chiefs of groups of artisans and 
of kindred bodies, provides interest¬ 

ing glimpses in the eco n om ic organisations of the Gupta j 
period. Corporate activity seems to have hgen the out-[ 
standing feature of all the three asnpd^'fcf national | 
life-social, political and economic, /\y -v 

Various ministers and officials ofWufferent grade are 
referred to in the Basarh seals. The whole empire was \ 

* divided, for administrative purposes, into des'as and j 
bhuktis, the latter being subdivided into prades'as and j 
vi?ayas. Among des'as are mentioned S'ukulides'a., 
Madhyades'a, SUrS^tra, Kosala, Antarvedi, Dabhala etc. 

The reference in the inscription of Skanda Gupta, 

points to the fact that des'as were 
governed by officers, who were called goptra. It may 
be recalled here that Parpadatta was appointed by 
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Ska pda Gupta, ‘ after great deliberation,’ to look after 
the civil and military administration of Sura§tra. It 
■was however found necessary to reinforce the defence 
of that province, and so a special military general, 
rfenapati Bhattarka, was deputed to assist the governor.- 
On account of the grave political emergency which 
obtained in the province, at that,.time, the civil admini- 
-tratioh also came to be controlled later on, by the 
SdhfEpati/ This is a typical case which indicates condi- 
Sions demanding the proclamation of martial law in 
times of emergency. The list of b h uk tis includes 
Putycjravardhana, Tlrabhukti, NagarabhuktC S'ravasti- 
bhukti, Ahicchatrabhukti etc. The bhuktis were 
governed, according to the inscriptions, by Uparika 
MUhSrajas. Many of them, such as, Rajaputradeva of 
i 1 !; t;u}.ravardhana, Govinda Gupta of Tlrabhukti, Ghato- 
'k,v:a Gupta of Tumain, were princes belonging to the 
; iperial family of the_Guptas. Imperial officials, like 
/UimSramatyas and Ayuktakas, as well as feudatory 
ivfahSrSjas, were in charge of the administration of 
v snyas and prades'as, which are often referred to in 
ne Gupta inscriptions. These include L&ta, Tripuri, 
Arikh?a, Gaya, Kotivar^a etc. Some of the vigayapatis, 
i ke SarvanSga of Antarvedi, were directly responsible 
be emperor, while others, like the visayapatis of 
Kotivar^a, Arikiija, and Tripuri, ruled under provincial 
governors. There existed, in those days, a regular 
. aiuutchy of officers and functionaries, to help the 
| governors and vigayapatis, in the administration of the 
political units under their charge. The. inscriptions 
mention, in this connection, Dancjika, Cauroddharaijika, 
Bai?4apas'ika, Nagaras're$thin, SSrthavaha, Prathama- 
kulika, PrathamakSyastha, PustapjSla etc. The names 
of these officers clearly indicate the type of work 
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entrusted to them. It included, among other things, 
law and order, supervision of economic and other cor¬ 
porations, civic life, and clerical business. Every visaya 
consisted of a number of gramas, which were admini¬ 
stered by GrSmika, Mahattara, Bhojaka and other 
subordinate officers. The Allahabad pillar inscription 
indicates that, outside the limits of imperial territories, 
lay the vassal kingdoms and republics, whose political 
relation with the central imperial authority, namely, 
the crown, is also clearly brought out therein. ^ 

w> The Bas arh seals provide us with ample information 
regarding the provincial and municipal administration 
as well as the economic organisation in the province 
of Tlrabhukti. The seals mention several officials, lik©» 
Uparika, KumSrSmStya, MahSpratihSra, Mahadaiitja- 
nfSyaka, Yinayasthitisthapaka, Bhatas'vapati etc. The 
titles of these officers clearly point to the official business 
entrusted to them. Further a list of government offices 
has been given, which is sufficient evidence to. indicate 
the great efficiency and discipline with which civil 
and military administration was carried on under the 
Guptas. We find there: 

and 

qT^fqnwwf^^. One of these, namely, ^WWiRT" 
faqRor, is particularly significant. It shows that, under ^ 
the Gupta regime, the department of military finance 
was separated from that of civil finance. This must 

, have been certainly necessitated by the conditions 
prevailing under the majority of Gupta sovereigns. It 
had been the attempt of the Guptas, all along, not to 
allow their military enterprise to interfere with the 
life of the, people, While fighting. ..victorious 
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battles in order to satisfy their imperial ambitions, the 
Guptas were equally keen on raising the standard of 
living of their subjects. 

r The inscriptions of the Gupta period afford interesting 
.glimpses in the system of revenue administration and 
economic life. The terms of the Gaya grant of Samudra 
Gupta, dated 329 A. D., which is the earliest of this 
kind, suggest that the village was assigned with the 
Uparika .tax. When a village was granted to any 
| person or community, the villagers were required not 
/ only to render general obedience to the donee but also 
\ to pay to him the usual dues from the village. These 
j dues were of two kinds-meya, that is,v6ontribution in 
1 kind ; and hiranya.'fax in cash. There was a reciprocal 
obligation on the part of the donee. He was not to 
admit in his village, after the grant was valid, the 
revenue-paying householders, artisans etc from other 
villages. This important document illustrates, according 
to Ghosal (Bevenue System ), the different classes of 
tenants inhabiting an ordinary revenue-paying village, 
in the early Gupta period; namely, the temporary 
tenants paying the Uparika tax and other tenants 
paying the usual contributions in cash or in kind. It 
further shows the strict control which the state main¬ 
tained, under the Guptas, over the pious grants of land 
by making it an essential condition of the gift that 
revenue-paying tenants should not be admitted into the 
privileged village to the detriment of the king’s revenue. 
Fa Hien seems to suggest, in his account, that revenue 
was mainly derived from the rents of the crown lands. 
Only those who cultivated land belonging to the sover¬ 
eign had to pay, by way of tax, a portion of the gain on 
it. The inscriptions do not, however, provide even the 
, slightest evidence fop this supposition, The misundep* 
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standing is obviously caused by the fact that other 
■sources of state-income were comparatively few and 
unimportant. F urthe r there is definite evidence in the 
inscriptions to indicate that the state' was virtual, if not 
legal, owner of the soil. Java swal, on the other hand, 
holds the view (Hindu Polity ) that the Gupta title 
deeds inscribed on copperplates and registered at the 
office of the district officer, whose seals they bear, 
clearly prove private ownership of land. R. G. Basak 
also seems to support Jayaswal’s opinion, but further 
qualifies it by stating that land belonged jointly to the 
state and the people, or that, in other words, it belonged 
to village-assemblies. v xle points out that the state 
could not alienate lands without the consent or approval 
of the people’s representatives, the mahattara and other 
business-men. •''Moreover, according to him, only one- 
sixth of the sale proceeds went to the royal exchequer, 
five-sixths going to t he funds of village-assemblie s, 
subject to the supervision of the sovereign. It may 
however be urged against these views that the so-called 
people’s representatives were but minor officials of the 
state. Further the word, dharma^a^bhaiga, refers to 
the share in the spiritual merit, and not to the portion 
of the sale proceeds. (The most convincing argument 
in favour of the exclusive state-ownership of the class 
of lands mentioned in the inscriptions is that the 
grant of such lands is recommended on the ground that 
' the sovereign would thereby acquire wealth by sale 
proceeds, as well as spiritual meritj The elaborate 
official procedure Comprising the three stages of formal 
application (vijfiapyam, abhyarthanam), the verification 
by record-keepers, and the inspection and severance of 
land sold, may also seem to confirm the state ownership 
pf such lands, 
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'll© Dhanaidaha mutilated copperplate inscription of 
Kumar a Gupta I, dated 432 A. I)., the Datnodarpur 
copperplates of the same Gupta sovereign, and of Budha 
Gupta, the Pahadpur copperplate of Budha Gupta, and 
Damodarpur copperplate of BhSnu Gupta provide 
several details regarding the nature o|.lan(1% disposed of 
and the conditions of their tenure.'^There were three 
types of land - samudayabShya or revenue-free land,, 
aprahata or untilled land, and khila k§etra or fallow 
land. These terms seem to refer tor the unappropriated 
waste lying on the outskirts of settled villages. As 
G-hosal points out ( Revenue System ), the cultivable 
village-area was not only assessed for the usual taxes, 
but was also surveyed for revenue purposes, according 
to the prevailing standards of land-measurement. The. 
conditions of sale, mentioned in the inscriptions, are: 
varied. In some cases the sale adheres to the custom 
of non-destruction of the principal. In other cases, the. 
sale is ‘in perpetuity,’ with or without the right of 
alienation. The Gupta inscriptions mentioned above 
give 11 s further information about the authorities- 
entrusted with the disposal of waste lands,- as well as 
about the constitution of the office of district headquarters,: 

In the later imperial Gupta period, there are grants, 
of Parivrajaka Maharajas and the Ucchakalpa Maha- 
irSjas, which are also important from this point of view.! 
/The grants of religious nature are usually perpetual! 

I heritable and exempt from several customary burdens, 
/.of the village. v different types of taxes are mentioned, 
/such as, Udranga or revenue received from permanent 
f tenants, Uparika or revenue received from temporary 
tenants, and Corakara or police tax. The Ucchakalpa 
grants are donations to persons of various classes for the! 
purpose of worship at apd repair of temples. Ope potei 
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worthy inscription of this period refers tp r the settle¬ 
ment of the boundary dispute. The two MahSrSjas 
concerned decided on their common boundary .and 
erected a column for that purpose, at Ambloda. Among 
new items of revenue, mentioned in the inscription? 
of early 7th century A. I)., there is one indicated by the 
terpi, das'SparfEdha. It may refer, according to Ghosal., 
to the right of the donee to be exempt . frOm the guilt 
accruing from the commission of' soipe traditional 
offences . by the villagers. Fleet, oh the other’ hand, 
understands, byi the term, the donee’s right' to the' 
proceeds of fines inflicted for commission; Of fell 
offences .by the villagers. - • - j 

There is a reference,' in the inscriptions of this 
-period, to a regular administrative organisation for' 
collection of taxes in Kathiawar and North Gujerati AS 
'has been pointed out elsewhere, land-grants were 
sanctioned even by feudatories of sovereigns, under 
the regime of the last Gupta line of Magadha. There is 
clear evidence to show that waste-lands were then 
exclusively owned by the state. The system of measuring 
land according to fixed standard appears to have been 
given up. The Deo Baranark inscription of Jlvita 
Gupta II mentions Udrariga, Uparika, Das'aparadha 
and Pafica, as sources of revenue. The burden of 
forced service, though in existence, was very mild. 
Eoyal land was divided, according to Hiuen Tsang, 
into four classes - 

(1) Lands for the provision of the expenses of reli¬ 
gious activities of the sovereign himself ; 

(2) lands to be endowed to great public servants, 
by way of remuneration ; 

(3) lands given away as reward for high intelle¬ 
ctual eminence; and 
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( 4) lands given as gifts to various sects and com¬ 
munities. 

With reference to the minting of coins, Yincent 
Smith mentions a specific financial expedient illustra¬ 
ting the fixed policy of the Guptas, in times of extra¬ 
ordinary crisis. The weight of coins remained un¬ 
changed even during emergency, but there was definite 
decline effected in the amount of pure gold. 

This general study of the Gupta inscriptions from the 
religious, literary, administrative and economic points 
of view bears ample testimony to the high standard of 
perfection in several aspects of national life attained 
under the regime of the Guptas, whose sole ideal was 
the propagation of peace, prosperity and happiness 
among the people. 












The Imperial Guptas (Early and Later ) 

Sto Gupta ( circa 170 A. D. to 200 A, D. ) 

Gupta 

Ghatotkaca 

I 

Candra Gupta I = KumaradevI 
(315 A. D.-328 A. D.) 

1 ■■ 


Kaca Samudra Gupta = *DattadevI 

( 328 A. D. ) ( 328 A. D. - 376 A. D. ) 


Kama Gupta Candra Gupta II = DhruvadevI 

(and Kuberanaga) 

( 376 A. D. - 377 A. D.) (378 A.D. -414 A.D. ) 






I 


Kumara Gupta I (?)Ghatotkaca Gupta Prabhavatigupta 
| 414 A.D-455A.D (married 

Budrasena II 

I Vakataka). 


Pura Gupta (?) Budha Gupta 

( 467A.D.-468 A.D. ) (476 AJ).- cir 500 A.D.) 

I ; 

Narasiriiha Gupta Baladitya I : 

(468 A. D. - 472 A. D.) : 


Kumara Gupta II Vainya Gupta (>500A.D.-507 A.D.) 

(472. A.D. - 476 A. D.) '• 

TathSgata Gupta (507 A.D.-509 A.D.) 

BhSnu Gupta Baladitya II 
( 509 A.D. - 526 A. D.) 

I 


( ? ) PrakatSditya (?) Vajra ( ? ) Gopaeandra 
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The Later Guptas of Malwa 


(The Guptas of Malwa ) 
i ■ Kr§na Gupta 


> Har§a Gupta (?) HaisaguptS 

■ i 

1 I 

Jlvita Gupta I (?) Upagupta 

I 

Kumara Gupta (I) 

J 

Damodara Gupta 


(The Maukharis ) 
Harivarman 

I 

i 

Adityavarman 

j 

Is'varavarman 

Is'anavarman 

1 


Silryavarman Sarvavarman 


Mahasena Gupta Mahgsenagupta 

(married Adityavardhana) 


Avantivarman 









migT^ 



Gupta I MSdhava Gupta 
= S'rlmatldevl 


KumSra Gupta (II) 


Last Imperial j Guptas of Magadha 

Adityasena = KonadevI 
Deva Gupta II = KamaladevI 
Vi?$u Gupta = IjjadevT 

I 

Jlvita Gupta II 



Piirnavarman 



Grahavarmart. 
(married 
RSIjyas'rl > 

Bhogavarman. 
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The VakStakas 


Vindhyas'akti 
Pravarasena I 

I 

Gautamlputra (did not 
rule) 


Eudrasena I 


Prthvisena I ' 

v _ : 

Eudrasena II ( married 
J Prabhavatigupta ) 
Divakarasena ( ? ) 

I ■ ( 

Pravarasena II 

_ ! __ ! 

I I . 

? , Narendrasena 

! j J i ; 

Devasena Prthvisena II 


Hariseiia 


The Pusyabhiltis 


Kajyavardhana I 

I 

Adityavardhana = Mahasena- 
I gupta 

Prabhakaravardhana 

I _ 

i i 

Eajyayardhana Harsavardhana Eajyas'rl 

( married 
Grahavarman 


Maukhari).. 
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153, 154, 157, 158, 159, 160, 

161, 162, 163, 164, 165, 167, 

168, 170, 173, 184, 191, 192, 

194, 200 

Bharsar hoard (of coins), 139 
Bhdrasivas, 18, 19, 20, 26, 30, 33, 
36, 45, 47, 66, 186 
Bhaskaravarman, 58, 178, % 
Bhattakapatra grant, 15 


Bhattarka, 114, 144, 146, 147, 196 
Bhau Daji (Dr.), 110 
Bhavanaga, 18, 26, 66 
Bhawalpur (State), 60, 63 
Bhide (Prof.), 97 
Bhilsa, 61, 84 
Bhimavarman, 114 
Bhita, excavation of, 17 
Bhitari silver copper seal, 103, 
104, 105, 107, 123, 124, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132 
Bhitari stone pillar inscription, 
4, 6, 41,99,100, 103, 104, 105, 
111, 112, 113, 115, 146, 186, 
187 

Bhogavarman, 183 
Bhoja, 70, 89 
Bholanath (Mr,), 81 

Bhumara stone pillar inscription, 
150 

Bihar, 33, 63, 87, 105, 124, 131, 
182 

Bihar inscription, 103, 109, 186, 
187 

Bijayagarh stone pillar inscrip-* 
tion, 7 

Bilsad stone pillar inscription, 
4, 6, 94, 95, 100, 187, 195 
Bloch, 21, 167, 195 
Bodha Gaya, 62 
Bose (Mr. S. K.), 8 n 
‘Box-headed’ variety (of 
script), 8 
Brahmadatta, 138 
Brahmanda Purana , 46 
Brahmanism, Hinduism, Hindu 
culture, 185-192 

Buddha, Buddhism, Bauddha, 86, 
93, 98, 100, 114, 125, 131, 133, 
138, 142, 144, 161, 181, 185, 
190, 191 
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ia Gupta, 4, 6, 14, 102, 127, 
128, 129, 132, 136-140, 142,143, 
145, 148, 149, 150, 152, 153, 
167, 187, 190, 191, 200 
Bulandshahr, 57, clay seal of, 
57, district, 111 
Bundelkhand, 55, 57, 58 
Buehler, 5, 16, 38, 45 
Burgess, 5 
Burma, 63 
Burnell, 7 


Calukyas, 171, 183, 184 
Cakrapalita, 107, 108, 114, 187 
Cambay, 87, plates, 75 
Cambodia, 63 
Campavati, 48 
Candasati, Satavahana, 32 
Candasena, 30, 31, 32; 33, 35, 36 
Candavarman, 27, 57 
Candra, 4, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 78 n 
Candragorbhasutra , 131 
Candra Gupta I, 16, 21, 22, 25, 
26, 28, 29, 30, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 
.37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 42, 44, 58, 
90, 142 

Candra Gupta II, 2, 4, 7, 11, 14, 
15, 20, 22, 25, 27, 28, 29, 38, 
40, 41, 51, 60, 68, 69-94, 101, 
107, 115, 117, 119, 127, 135, 
139, 140, 167, 186, 190, 192, 
193, 194 

Candra Gupta III, 140, 141, 148 
Candragupta Maurya, 24, 25, 107 
Central Provinces, 8, 17, 50, 51, 
56, 87, 138, 173 
' Ceylon* 62, 68 
Chakravarti (Mr.), 24* 24n 
Chandravalli inscription, 31 
Cbatra coins, 28 


Ciratadatta, 96, 97 
Civil war, 42 
Cola country, 182, 183 
Corporate activity, 195 
‘Couch type’ (of coins), 93 
Cunningham, 4, 14, 60, 63 


Dabhala, 195 

Daivaputra Sahi Sahanu§ahi, 61, 
77, 78 

Dak?a, 155, 156 

Dak§ii?apatha, 17, 49, 50, 53, 56, 
57 

Damana, 49, 52 

Damodara Gupta, 172, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 179 

Damodarpur copperplates, 91, 96, 
97, 138, 142, 143, 149, 160, 163, 
169, 170, 171, 172, 186, 188, 
200 

Dana, 188 
DasSapura, 129, 133 
Dasgupta (Dr.), 70n, 143 
Dattabhata, 119 
Dattadevi, 64, 68, 80 
Davaka, 59 
Deccan, 56, 87, 94 
Delhi, 23, 58 

Deo Baranark inscription, 154, 
164, 165, 169, 173, 177, 183, 
184, 201 

Deogarh inscription, 183 
Deva Gupta, Devaraja, ( Candra 
Gupta II), 28, 40, 86, 88, 106 
Deva Gupta ( of Malwa ), 166* 
179, 180, 181 
Deva Gupta II, 183, 184 
Devara§tra, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55 
Devasena Vakataka, 116 
Devavi$nu, 111, 187 
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Devendravarman, 52 
Devicandragupta, 2, 69-75, 76, 

77, 78n, 79 

Dhanaidaha copperplate, 200 
Dhananjaya, 50 

Dhanyavi§nu, 138, 146, 152, 187 
Dhara, 168 
Dharasena I, 147 
Dharasena II, 15 
Dharmaditya, 63 
Dharmado$a, 155, 156 
Dharmasadbhaga, 199 
Dharmavijaya, Dharmavijayin, 
49, 65 

DhruVadevI, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
79, 91, 94, 167 

Digvijaya, Digvijayin, 49, 64, 66 
Dikshit (Rao Bahadur K. N.), 17, 
57 

Dikshit (Mr. S. K.), 161n 
Divekar (Dr. H. R.), 65, 112 
Dronasirnha, 144, 145, 146, 147, 
149 

Dvaaa^abhuja Devi, 84, 187 
Economic life ( under the 
Guptas )> 198-202 


Elephant-rider type ( of coins ), 
101 

Epigraphia Indica, 27, 53, 58, 74 
Eran (Airikina), 56, 97, 196 
Eran Boar stone inscription, 145, 
146, 152, 153 

Erandapalla, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55 
Eran inscription (of Samudra 
Gupta ), 44, 56, 63, 64, 68 
Eran stone pillar inscription, 4, 
6, 8, 14, 136, 137, 138, 144, 145, 
152, 153, 187 

Eran stone pillar inscription of 
510 A.D., 140, 152, 153, 161n 


Fa Hien, 2, 86, 92, 93, 139, 198 
Faridpur grant, 63, 188 
Ferozshah, Sultan, 24 n 
Fezpur rock inscription, 16 
Fleet, 3, 7, 10, 11, 12,15, 16, 18, 
25, 28, 40, 41, 44, 45, 50, 52, 57, 
59, 62, 64, 81, 84, 88, 91,%, 99, 
109, 111, 132, 144, 157, 171, 
182, 201 


Gadahara (dynasty), 62 
Gadhwa inscription, 85, 95 
Ganapati Naga, 57 
Gandhara, 99, 159 
Gangadhar inscription (of Nara- 
varman), 27 

Gangadhar stone inscription, 8, 

97 

Gangas, 90, 102 

Gangetic valley, 20, 26, 30, 35, 
36, 37, 49 

Ganguly (Mr.), 20, 103, 104, 141 
Ganja inscription, 51 
Ganjam plates, 16 
Garde (Mr. M. B.), 119 
Gardhabhilas, 18 
Garu^a coins, 62 
Gauda, Gaudas, 140, 143, 154, 
166, 169, 170, 171, 179, 180, 
181, 184 

Gautamiputra, 18, 38 
Gaya copperplate, 39, 40, 44, 63, 
68, 125, 198 

Gaya (district), 123, 164, 182, 
196 

Geography (of ancient India), 
5, political, 45, 47, 50 
Ghatotkaca (Maharaja), 21, 22, 
35, 36, 40 

Ghatotkaca Gupta, 21, 22, 91, 94 
79, 102, 119, 120, 148, 167, 196 ’ 
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&>sal (Dr.), 198, 200, 201 
Girinagara, 107, 147, 148 
GomatIkottaka/184 
Gomati valley, 79, 183 
Gopacandra, 161, 163 
Goparaja, 8, 152, 153, 154, 161 n 
Government offices, 197 
Govinda Gupta, 91, 94, 119, 120, 
124, 126, 137, 151, 167, 196 
Govinda IV, Rasjrakuta, 75 
Grahavarman, Maukhari, 178, 
180, 181 

Gujerat, 5, 77 n, 87, 117,124, 144, 
147, 149, 201 
Gunacandra, 69 

Gunaighar copperplate, 140, 141, 
142, 143, 145 
Gunikagrahara, 142 
(Miss), 16 n 

tiupta (Maharaja), 21, 22, 32 
Gupta administration, 91, 92, 97^ 
98, 109, 138, 146, 147, 151, 182* 
193-202 


Gupta alphabet, 5, 63 
Gupta art, 63 

Gupta coins, 3, 4, 30, 66 ff, 84, 
93 ff, 101, 121, 123, 124, 125, 
127, 130, 131, 135, 136, 139, 141, 
151, 161, 182, 183,202 
Gupta dynasty, 1, 2, 95, 103, 113 
Gupta era, 10 ff, 34, 63, 146, 150, 
151 


Gupta foreign policy, 90 
Guptakala, 12 

Gupta palaeography, 8 n, 98 
Gupta terracottas, 63 
Gupte (Mr. Y. R.), 52, 160, 170 
Gurjara Pratihara dynasty, 77 
Gwalior stone inscription, 10, 
146, 154, 155 


Haraha inscription, 11, 12, 159, 
164, 169, 170, 171, 172 
Hari Gupta, 148 
Hari§ena, 42, 45, 47, 66, 68, 192 
Harise^a, Vakataka, 116 
Harivarman, Maukhari, 164, 166, 
167, 168, 172, 173 
Harjavarman, 16 

Harsacarita , 2, 48, 72, 78 n, 79, 
166, 169, 174, 175, 179, 180 
Har$a Gupta, 168 
Har$agupta, 168, 172 
Har§avardhana, 58, 123, 165, 166, 
169, 174,175, 178, 179, 180,181, 
182, 184 

Hastin, 14, 149, 150, 162 
Hastivarman, 50, 53, 54, 55 
Heras (Rev. Father), 43, 90, 157, 
159, 171 

Hierarchy (of officers), 196 ff 
Hillebrandt, 'iO 
Himalayan states, 59, 87 
Hindu gods, worship of, 186, 
187, 188 

Hiuen Tsang, 2, 74,102, 126,127, 
136, 139, 140, 148, 152, 154, 

157, 158, 161, 162, 165, 174, 

191, 201 

Hoernle, 126, 157, 176 
‘Hoey’ (specimen of coins), 29 
‘Horseman type' (of coins), 93, 
101, 124, 139 
Hultzsch, 54, 144 
Hunas, 1, 15, 16, 99, 101, 105, 
109, 111, 112, 113, 114, 115, 

117, 118, 121, 122, 124, 126, 

127, 131, 13 4, 140, 141, 145, 

146, 151 , 153, 155, 156, 158i, 

159, 167, 171, 172, 173, 174, 
175, 193 
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Images of Buddha, 190, 191 
Imperialism, Hindu Ideal of, 
63, 68 

India, Central, 25, 63, 87, 101, 
124, 138, 139, 145 
India, Eastern, 148, 156, 172, 179 
India, Greater, 63 
India, Northern, 4, 11, 12, 18, 19, 
38, 44, 47, 58, 59, 66, 87, 92, 94, 
114,!• 154, 155, 157, 163, 168, 
179, 181, 184, 189 
India, North-western, 78, 80, 81, 
82, 84, 94' 

India, Southern, 4, 27, 55, 59 
India, trans-Vindhyan, 56 
India, Western, 52, 94, 130, 139, 
156 

Indor copperplate, 3, 111, 149, 
187 

Indo-Scythian Kings, 5, 94 
Indraji (Pandit Bhagwanlal), 4, 
110 

Indrapura, 111 
Indus, Sindhu, 24, 81 
Inscriptions, 3, on metals, 3, on 
nonmetals, 4, locality of, 4, 5, 
palaeographical study of, 5 ff, 
objects of, 8, methods of re¬ 
cording dates in, 9 ff, religious 
study of, 185-192, literary 
study of, 192-193, administra¬ 
tive and economic study of, 
193-202 

l^anavarman, Maukhari, 11, 12, 
159, 163, 169, 170, 171, 172, 
173, 176 

Isvaravarman, Maukhari, 164‘ 
168. 169, 172, 173 
I^varavasaka, 86 
Itsing, 20, 21 


Jagan Nath (Prof.), 147 
Jaina, Jainism, Tlrthankara, 96, 
110, 120, 190, 192 
Jaina Kalpa Sutra , 100 
Jallundhar (district), 59, 79, 82 
Jaunpur inscription, 164, 168, 
169 

Jayadatta, 138 
Jayadeva I, 10, 18, 59 
Jayadeva II, 18 
Jayanatha, 51 
Jaya Prakan^a Yasa, 148 
Jayaswal (Mr. K. P.), 2, 20, 21, 
30, 32, 34, 35, 36, 48, 51, 54, 
55, 57, 64, 70, 77, 79, 156, 165, 
169, 194, 199 
Jayasvaminl, 168 
Jivanta, 111 

Jivita Gupta I, 168, 169, 170, 
Jivita Gupta II, 154, 164, 165, 
173, 177, 184, 201 

Jouveau-Dubreuil (Prof. G.), 52, 
53, 54 

Jumna Valley, 51, 56 
Junagadh rock inscription, 4, 7, 
8,103, 106,107, 111, 113, 115, 
146, 147, 192 

Kaca, 22, 40, 41, 42, 43, 46, 48, 
67, 180 

Kadambas, 31, 117 
Kadphises, 18, 19, 77 
Kaland, 77 

Kahaum stone pillar inscription, 
4, 110, 114, 192 

Kakanada, 61, 86 
Kakas, 61 
Kakatlyas, 50 
Kakubh,. Kakubhagrama, 

(Kahawana), 110 
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utsthavarman, 90, 91, 102 
Kalacuri era, 51 

Kalidasa, 28, 89, 90, 92, 101, 192, 
193 

Kalinga, 53, 65, 171 
Kaliyuga, 9, 74 

Kalyaiiavarman, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
34, 35, 48 

Kamarupa (Assam), 16, 58, 59, 
165, 176, 177, 178, 1/9, 181 
Kanauj, 77, 168, 179, 181, 184 
Kancanaka, 18 
KancI, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55, 63 
Kandar (King), 54 
Kaniska, 18, 19, 32, 77 n, 78 n 
Kansu province, 114 
Kantedadak, village of, 142 
Kanvas, 17, 19, 185, 186 
Kapilesvara, 82 

Karamdande inscription 74, 97, 
100 

Karaskara (Ja$as), 33, 34 
Karnata, 55 
Karpatika, 97 
Kartikeya, 96, 100, 101 
Kartikeyanagara, 77, 79 
Kartrpura, 59, 79 
Kashmir, 24, 63, 156, 157, 158, 
159,173, 184 

Kasi, 132, 133, 137, 138, 153, 158, 
164 

Kasim Kota copperplates, 53 
Kathiawar, 5, 61, 86, 87, 108,114, 
117, 147, 149, 201 
Kaumudi-Mahotsava , 2, 21, 30, 
31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 48 
Kausambi, 33, 45, 48 
Kavi (Mr. Ramacandra), 30 
Kaviraja, 68 
Kdvyamundmsd , 79 


Kendur plates, 183 
Kerala, 51 
Kharavela, 65 
Kharparikas, 61 

Khasapara, Khadapara, (copper¬ 
plate grant), 96 
Khasas, 77, 

Khoh plates, 15, 149, 150 
Kielhorn, 51, 144 
Klrtimati, 32 ¥ ; 

Kirtisena, Yadava of Mathura, 
32,33 

KIrtivarman I, 171 
Kisorika, 2,. 33 
Korala, 49, 51 

Kosala, 49, 50, 51, 117, 118, 195 ’ 

Kotakula, 30, 35 
Kotakulaja, 35, 47, 48, 58 
Kotivarsa, 97, 160, 196 
Kottura, 50, 51, 52, 55 
Krpura, 142 
Krsivala, 2 

Kr§na Gupta, 167, 168 
Kr$navarman, 102 
K§atrapa, 39, 61, 77 n, #2, 83, r 1 
85, 86, 101, 117 ; coins of, 38, 
39 

Kubera, 50, 52, 54 
Kuberanaga, 88, 91, 105 
Kumaradevi, 22, 29, 30, 36 
Kumara Gupta I, 4, 6, 16, 40, 73, 
74, 77, 91, 93 , 94 , 95-102, 104, 

105, 106, 107, 109, 112, 115 

116, 118, 119, 120, 121, 124, 

127, 129, 133, 135, 136, 140, 

142, 143, 186, 187, 190, 194, 

200 

Kumara Gupta II, 102, 103, 104, 
105, 123, 124, 127, 128, 129, 

130, 131, 132-136,137, 138, 139, 
148, 151, 160, 190, 191 
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umara Gupta (of Malwa), 166, 
170, -171, 172, 173, 174, 176, 
179 


Ktimara Gupta (II of Malwa), 
174, 175, 180 
Kumdrasambhava, 101 
Kunala, 51 
Kufijaraka, 31 

Kuntala, Kuntalesa, 89, 90, 117 
Ku$ana, 1, 18, 19, 20, 28, 29, 30, 
37, 61, 62, 78 n, 79, 81, 99 
Ku$thalapura, 50, 55 
Kusumapura; 31 
Kutila type (of script), 7 

Lak$mana, 151 
Lak$roldevl, 172 
Lalitaditya, 184 
Lata, 196 

Lauhitya, Brahmaputra, 155, 159, 
lg4, 165, 168, 173, 176, 177, 
178, 179 

Levi (Prof. Sylvain), 2, 62, 69, 
Licchavis, 10, 16, 18, 19, 30, 31, 
32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37 
‘Lyrist type* (of coins), 30, 67, 
68 \ 

Mfulhava III, 102 
MfkMiava Gupta, 165, 166, 174, 
175, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184 
Madhavavarman(of Vii?nukun^in 
family), 171 

Madhuban copperplate, 166, 169, 
175, 179, 180 
Madhyadesa, 195 
Madra, 110 
Madrakas, 60 

Madras (presidency), 51, 53, 63 , 


Magadha, 10, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, , 

21,26, 29, 30,31,32, 33, 34, 35, 

36, 37,39, 40,42, 43, 44, 47,49, 

55, 56, 57, 67* 79, 110, 119, 120, 

122, 123, 137, 140, 141, 153, 

158, 163, 164, 165, 166, 171, 

173, 174, 175, 177, 179, 180, 

182, 184, 201 

Magadhakula, 30, 31, 35 
Mahdbharata } 78 n, 185 
Mahdbhd?ya (of Patanjali), 185 
Mahabodhi, 20 
Mahakantara, 49, 51, 55 
Mahakosala, 51, 55 
Mahaksatrapa, 39, 77, 82, 83 
Mahakuta inscription, 171 
Mahalak$midevi, 132 
Mahara§tra, 52, 53 

Mahasena Gupta, 165, 166, 173, 

174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 179, 

180, 181 

Mahasenagupta, 174, 175 
MahaSiva Gupta, 166, 173 
Mahendra, 49, 51 v 

Mahendragiri, 50, 51, 52 
Mahesvara Naga, Maharaja, 57 
Mahlpala I, 77 
Mahi§matl, 49 
Maitrakas, 144, 146, 149, 150 
| Majhgavan plates, 150 
j Majmal-ut-tawarikh , 72, 74, 75, 

: 77^ 

I Majumdar (Dr. R. C.), 97, 104, 
j 106 

I Malava era, 11 
Malavas, 60 

Mdlavikagnvnitraniy 89 n 
Mallasarul inscription, 143] 161 
Malloi, 60 

Malva (in Punjab), 60 
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alwa, 26, 39, 56, 61, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 88, 98, 108, 117, 118, 119, 
120, 124, 135, 137,138, 140, 153, 
155, 156, 158, 163, 164, 165, lt6, 
167, 168, 169, 170,171, 174, 175, 
178, 179, 180, 181, 182, 184 
Mandar hill inscription, 4, 182, 
183 

Mandasor inscription, 16, 92, 97, 
100, 129, 133, 135, 137, 187 
Mandasor inscription of 467 
A.D.,119, 120, 124, 126, 151, 167 
Mandasor inscription of Yaso- 
dharman Vi§nuvardhana, 154, 

155, 156 

Mandasor stone pillar inscrip¬ 
tion, 6, 8, 12, 144, 145, 154, 155, 

156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 177 
Mandlik (Mr.), 144 

Maiiju-sri-mulakalpa , 2, 21, 67, 
95, 99, 105, 113, 121, 125, 126, 
129, 131, 132, 134, 136, 139, 140, 
143, 153, 154, 162, 166 
Mankuwar stone image inscrip¬ 
tion, 4, 6, 98, 99, 100, 142, 190 
Mantaraja, 49 
M|ntragupta, 31, 32 
Imwmmrti, 185 

'Marriage type’ (of coins), 29, 
67 

Marshall (Sir John), 61 
Mathura, 33, 48, 58, 82, 189 
Mathura inscription, 11, 41, 68, 
81, 93, 186 

Mathura inscription (of Kumara 
Gupta I), 96, 192 
'Matila, 57 
Matrceta, 155 
Matrvi$nu, 138, 152, 187 
Matsya Purdna , 17, 46 


Maukharis, Maukhari dynasty, 
Varmans, 125, 154, 159, 163, 
164, 166, 167, 168, 169, 170, 171, 
172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 177, 178, 
179, 180, 181, 183 
Mauryas, 17, 185 
Max Muetler, 192 
MayiiraSarman, 31 
Meghavarna (of Ceylon), 62 
Meharaulli Iron Pillar inscrip¬ 
tion, 4, 23, 25, 26, 27, 28, 78 n, 
81, 86, 87, 186, 192 
Mekala, 117, 118 
Mers, 159 

Mihirakula, 10, 126, 130, 154, 
155, 157, 158, 159, 160, 161, 163, 
171 

Mihirapuri, 23 

Ministers, council of, 194; here¬ 
ditary, 194; designations of, 
194 ; duties of, 195 
Mirashi (Prof. V. V.), 75, 77 
Mlecchas, 78 n, 103, 104, 105, 111 
Modi (Sir J.), 159 
Mookerji (Dr. R, K.), 157, 176, 
177, 178 

Morvi copperplate, 14 
Mrgasikhavana, 20 
Mudrardksasa , 2, 70, 70 n 
Mukerjee (Mr. D. N.), 11 
Muruncjas, 62, 78 n 

Naga coins (of Padmavatl), 47, 
Nagadatta, 57 

N^ga Lanchana (seal of Lahore) , 
57 

Nagarabhukti, 196 
Nagarjuna, Mahayanism, 191 
Nagarjuni inscription, 164 
Nagas, 47, 48, 57, 89 n, 109 
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agasena, 33, 35, 48, 57 
Nagawa stone horse inscription, 
93 

Nalanda, 20, 131, 139 ; clay seals 
of, 142; inscription, 131, 177 
Narasirhha Gupta, Baladitya I, 
104, 105, 106, 124,125, 126, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 135, 136, 
137, 139, 157, 160, 161,171, 191 
Naravarman, 27, 97, 133 
Narayanrao (Mr. N. Lakshmi), 
90 

Narendrasena, Vakat;aka, 116, 

117, 118, 120, 126, 151 
Narmada, 49, 58, 60, 87, 138 
Nafyadarpana , 2, 69, 73 
Nechne-Ki-Talai inscription, 51 
Nepal, 10, 59, inscription, 18 
‘New Nation', 68, 186 
Nidhanapur copperplate, 177, 

178, 181 

Nilaraja, 50, 54 

North Indian alphabet, 5 ff 

Orthographical peculiarities in 
the inscriptions, 6 
Oudh, 49, 97 

Ownership of land, 199 ff 

Padmavatl, 47, 48 
Pahadpur plate, 138, 200 
Pai (Mr. M. G.), 10, 11 
Palaeographical study (of the 
inscriptions), 5 ff 
Palakka, 50, 52, 54 
Pallavas, 53, 54 
Pannalal (Mr.), 104, 128, 133 
Parivrajaka Maharajas, 7, 145, 

150, 162, 200 

Parnadatta, 107, 108, 114, 146, 
147, 195 


Pataliputra, 18, 19, 26, 30, 31, 32> 
33, 34, 36, 37, 42, 85, 86 
Pathak (Prof. K.B.), 127 
4 Peacock type * (of coins), 101 
Personal accomplishments (of 
kings ), 194 

Pires (Mr. E. A.), 30, 164, 167, 
168, 173 

Pisharoti (Mr. K.), 134 
Pi$t?apura, 49, 50, 51 
Poona plates, 21, 65, 142 
Prabhakara, King, 119, 120 
Prabhakaravardhana, 159, 166, 

173, 174, 175, 178, 179, 180 
Prabhavatigupta (Vfikataka), 21, 
65, 87, 88, 89, 91, 94, 115 
Prakasaditya, 124, 139 
Prakataditya, 153, 158, 162, 163 
Prarjunas, 61 

Pratapa type (of coins), 101 
Pratyanta Nrpati, 59 
Pravaraaena I, 18, 19, 20, 26, 38, 
39, 66, 82, 87 

Pravarasena II, 89, 90, 115, 116 
Pravlra, 18, 19, 38 
Prayaga, 21, 26, 36, 172, 179 
Primogeniture, right of, 193 
Prinsep, 5, 88 
Prthvi?ena, 74, 97, 194 
Prthvi§ena I, 55, 56, 57, 83, 87, 
88, 89 

Prthvi§ena II, 116, 117, 118, 120, 
124, 126, 151 
Ptolemy, 60 
Pulake6in II, 51 
Pulindas, 31 

Pundravardhana Bhukti, 96, 138, 
142, 143, 160, 163, 170, 1% 
Punjab, 24, 25, 29, 58, 60,* 61, 81, 
84, 87, 94, 112 
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Gupta, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
106, 107, 122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 132, 
135, 136, 139 

Purapas, 1, 17, 18, 19, 26, 37, 38, 
45, 48, 112 
Purnavarman, 165 
Pu$karana (Pokbarana), 27, 58 
Pu§yabhutis, 169, 174, 175, 177, 
178, 179, 181 
Pu$yagupta, 107 
Pusyamitra, 65, 185 
Pu§yamitras, 99, 100, 105, 112, 
113, 117 

Pu§yavarman, 58 


Radhakrishna (Pandit), 81 
Raghavan (Dr.)> 78n 
Raghus, Raghuvaihsa , 89 n 
Rajaputra Deva, Bhattaraka, 143, 
160, 170, 196 
Raja^ekhara, 75, 77, 79 
Rajputana 27, 58, 60, 61, 63, 159 
Rajya4ri, 178, 180 
Rajyavardhana, 159, 174, 175,180, 
181 

Ramacandra,.69 
Ramadasa, 38 

Rama Gupta, 41, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
76, 79, 80, 81, 123, 180 
Ramdyana, 24, 78n, 185 
Rapson (Prof.), 38, 39, 41, 48, 82, 
83, 85 
Rasal, 77 

Rawwal, 72, 73, 74, 77 


Rayachaudhari (Dr, H„ C.), 41, 
171 


I<bhupala, 160 
Rddhapura grants, 88, 142 
Religion (under the Guptas), 
185-192 



Revenue administration, 198- 
Royal Land, classes of, 201, 202 
Rudradaman I, Mahak$atrapa, 

107, 108 

Rudradatta, 142 
Rudradeva, 55, 57 
Rudrasena I, 38, 39, 55, 56, 87 
Rudrasena II, 77, 83, 87, 88, 89, 
91, 115 

Rudrasena III, 83, 85 


Sabaras, 31, 34 
Sadacandra, BharaSiva, 26 


Safar, 74, 75 

Sakadhipati, Sakapati, 61, 70, 71, 
72, 73, 76, 77, 78, 79 
Saka era, 12, 13, 15 
Sakala, 60 

Sakas, 18, 25, 61, 70, 78, 85, 86 
Saketa, 21, 36 
Sakunas, 99 

Salankayana (chieftain), 54 
Salastambha, 16 

Saltnali, 24 
Samacara Gupta, 148 
Samatata, 59, 142, 143 
Samudra Gupta, 4, 6, 8, 21, 22, 
24, 25, 26, 27, 29, 30,33, 34, 35, 
36, 38, 39, 40, 41,42, 43, 44-68, 
69, 71, 76, 77, 78, 80, 81, 82, 84, 

85, 89n, 93, 101, 142, 155, 183, 
186, 190, 193, 198 

Sanakanika tribe, 60, Maharaja 
of, 84 

Sand inscription (of Sridhara- 
varman ), 61 

Sanchi stone inscription, 7, 78, 

86, 88, 93 , 94, 190 
Sangali plates, 75 
Sanjan plates, 74, 75, 76 
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kararya, 72, 78, 

3ank§obha, 14, 15, 150, 162 
Sanskrit language, revival of, 189 
Sanskrit literature ( under the 
Guptas ), 192 ff 
Saptasindhu, 28 

Sarabhapura, kings of, 8 

Saranath inscriptions, 4, 13, 127, 
128, 129, 130, 131, 132,133, 136, 
137, 138, 142 

Saraswati (Mr, Rangaswami), 78 
Saraswati (Mr. S. K,), 125, 139 
Sarma (Mr,), 78n, 133, 134 
Sarhgin, 111, 187 
Sarvanaga, 111, 114, 196 
Sarvanatha, 150, 162 
Sarvavarman, Maukhari, 7, 154, 

< 164, 165, 172, 173, 176, 177 
Sasana (imperial), 62 
SaiSanka, 16, 169, 181 
Sassanians, 99 
Satakarni, 66 
Satapatha Brahmana, 66 
Satavahana dynasty, 17, 19, 66 
Satra, 95, 96, 188 
Satraps, 14, 15, 38 
SaUra§tra type (of script), 7 
Scott (Mr.), 83 

Scripts (used in the inscriptions), 

5 ff 

Setubandha, 89 , 

Shah (Mr.), 12 

Shahpur stone image inscription, 

4, 6, 182, 183 

Shamashastri (Dr.), 12 
Shastri (Dr. Haraprasad), 27 
Shastri (Mr. H. N.), 171 
Siddhanta plates, 52 
Sikharasvamin, 74, 75, 93, 97. 
194 


SSiladitya, 174 

‘ Simhaparakrama type' (of 
coins), 93 

Sirbhasena, Svami,Mahak?atrapa, 

83, 85 

Sirhhavarman I, 54 
Simhavarman II, 54 
Sindh, Sind, 25, 60 

S *173 r St ° ne inscri P tion * 166, 

Sisunia rock inscription, 27, 58 
Siva, iSaiva, Saivism, 45, 81, 82, 

84, 93, J00, 109, 120, 141, 143, 
* 55 , 18 / 

Sivasiri Apilaka, 17 
Skanda Gupta, 4, 6, 7, 8, 40, 74, 
93, 99, 100, 102, 103, 104, 105, 
106—122, 123, 124, 125, 126, 
127, 128, 129, 130, 131, 135, 
136, 139, 146, 151, 186, 187, 
193, 194, 195, 196 
Skandagupta (in Har$acarita), 72 
Skandaguptavata, 109 
Smith (Dr. Vincent), 21, 40, 41, 
54, 59, 60,61,62,70, 121, 131, 
138, 157, 176, 202 
Sonpat seal, 123, 175 
Sources, epigraphic, archaeologi¬ 
cal, 3, 69, 79, 128 
Sources, literary, 1, 3, 69, 79 
Southern alphabet, 7 
Sridharavarman, 62 
Sri Gupta, 20, 21, 36 
Srngaraprakasa, 70, 89 
Sten Konow, 62 

Sudarsana lake, 107, 108, 148, 
187, 193 

SukulideSa, 195 
Sulikas, 171 

Sundaravarman, 30, 31, 32, 33, 
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Sungas, 17, 65, 185, 186 
Sun-god, 100, 111, 120, 129, 1^4, 
135, 155, 187 
Supu§pa Licchavi, 18 
Surasena Janapada, 32 
Surasmicandra, Maharaja, 138 
Sura§tra, 13, 25, 107, 108, 109, 
114, 124, 144, 146, 147, 195, 
196 

Suryavarman Maukliari, 11, 12, 
172, 173 

Susthitavarman, 176, 177, 178, 
179, 181 
Suvi^akha, 108 
Svamidatta, 49, 50, 51, 52 
Svayambhudeva, 160 
^vetavarahasvamin, 160 
Sravasti, Bhukti, 48, 196 
Srta coins, 48 

4 Swordsman type * (of coins), 
101 


Talgunda pillar inscription, 90, 
102 


Tathagata Gupta, 140, 148, 152 
Tawney, 70 
Taxes, 198 ff 

Thaneshwar, 163n, 168, 174 
4 Tiger type ’ (of coins), 44, 66, 

67 S' i.. • i : 

Tirabhukti, 37, 196, 197 a' ft ■ * 

h _ M. * ' *.* 

T'lvaradeva, 50 
Tod (Colonel), 13 
Tolerance, religious, 190 
Toramana, 144, 145, 152, 153, 
154, 155, 158 
V Tripur i, 196 

'* Tumain inscription, 97, 102, 118, 
167 

Tu^aras, 18 


Ucchakalpa, Maharajas, 7, 51, 
150, 162, 200 

Udanakupa, Pari^ad of, 92, 195 
Udayagiri cave inscriptions, 4, 7, 
61, 78, 84, 85, 93, 186, 187, 192 
Ugrasena, 50, 54 
Ujjain, 83, 85, 86 
4 Umbrella type 1 (of coins), 93 
United Provinces, 63, 79, 87, 96, 
105, 111, 124, 131, 164 
Upagupta, 169, 172 
Uparika Maharaja, 96, 138, 142, 
143, 196 

Uparkot hoard (of coins), 83 
Crjayat, 107 
Uttaramandala, 142 


^ Tu$aspa, 107 

r'-v.,. 
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Vainya Gupta, 140, 141-148, 149, 
150, 152, 153, 161, 167 
Vaisali, 22, 37, 74, seal of, 22, 
167 

Vajjika, 33 
Vajra, 127, 162, 163 
Vakatakas, 8, 18, 19, 20, 28, 38, 
39, 40, 45, 51, 55,56,66, 82, 87, 
88, 89, 90, 94, 102, 115,116,117, 
118, 120, 122, 124, 186 
Vakataka-Gupta art, 63 
Valabhi, 14, 144, 147, 148, 149, 
, 150 ; dynasy, 114 ; era, 10, 13 

fVanaspara, 18, 32 
vanga, 171 
Varahadeva, 115 
Vasubandhu, 125, 131 
Vasudeva, Ku§ana, 29 
Vasula (son of Kakka), 192 
Vatapi, 184 
Vatsadevi, 126 
Vayu Purdna , 17, 46, 48 
Vedic Sacrifices, Revival 
186, 187, 188, 189 


of. 
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engi, 50, 52, 53, 54, 55 
Venkayya (Mr.), 54 
Vetdlapancavirhfati, 75 n 
Vetravarman (Kumaramatya), 96 
Vidisa, 26, 57 
Vijayaditya, 183 
Vijayasena, 142, 143, 161 
Vijaya Yatra, 40, 46, 49 
Vikramaditya, 1, 20, 29, 69, 72, 
74,75, 79,86,89, 91, 94, 102, 
106,121, 125,135 
Vikrama Sarhyat, 11, 13, 15 
Vinayaditya, (Calukya), 183 
Vindhyakas, 18 
Vindhya^akti, 18, 19, 38 
Vindhya$avi, 58 
Virasena Kramaditya, 148 
Virasena, Saba, 84, 93 
Vi^akhadatta, 2, 69, 70, 71, 92 
Visgu, Vai^navas, Vai$naVism, 
27, 28, 45, 84, 93, 100, 108, 111, 
120, 138, 141, 143, 152, 187 
Vi§$udhvaja, 23, 186 

" r ’’’ ’7i.A? . Jf . • 


Vi§nugopa, 50, 53, 54, 55 : 

Vi§rxu Gupta, Candraditya, W 
183, 184 

Vi$nupada, 23, 24, 27 
Visnu Purdna, 48, 100 
Visvavariran, 8, 97, 133 
Vyaghraraja, 49, 51 
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War of succession, 42, 43, 46, 4[7 
Wema, 18, 19, 77; 

Winternitz, 70 n . ] 

Yajna Satakaroi, 18 
Yasodharman Vi?nuvardhana, f . 
7, 8, 11, 12, 144, -145, 154, f|: 
156, 157, 158, 159, 160, 163, 164, 
167, 168, 169, 174, 177, 192 

*■, I 

Yasovarman, 183, 184 
Yaudheyas, 60 
Yavanas, 99 
Yue-Chi tribes, 62, 114 
Yupa, 109, 187 
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